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‘He whose self is harmonized by yoga seeth the 
Self abiding in all beings and all beings in the Self; 
everywhere he sees the same. 

“He who sees Me everywhere and sees all in Me, 
to him I am not lost nor is he lost to Me. 

“The yogin who, established in oneness, worships 
Me abiding in all beings, lives in Me howsoever he may 
be active. 

“He, O Arjuna, who sees with equality everything, 
in the image of his own self, whether in pleasure or in 
pain, he is considered a perfect yogin.” 

Bhagavad-Gita, vi. 29-32. 
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A PRAYER 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The world today is wild with the 
delirium of hatred, 

The conflicts are cruel and unceasing in 
anguish, 

Crooked are its paths, tangled its bonds 
of greed. 

All creatures are crying for a new birth 
of thine 

O Thou of boundless life, 

Save them, rouse thine eternal voice of 
hope, 

Let love’s lotus with its inexhaustible 
treasure of honey 

Open its petals in thy light. 
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O Serene, O Free, 

In thine immeasurable mercy and goodness 

Wipe away all dark stains from the heart 
of this earth. 


Thou giver of immortal gifts 

Give us the power of renunciation 

And claim from us our pride. 

In the splendour of a new sunrise of 
wisdom : 

Let the blind gain their sight 

And let life come to the souls that are 
dead. 

O Serene,-O Free, 

In thine immeasurable mercy and goodness 

Wipe away all dark stains from the heart 
of this earth. 


Man’s heart is anguished with the fever 
of unrest, 

With the poison of self-seeking, 

With a thirst that knows no end. 

Countries far and wide flaunt on their 
foreheads 

The blood-red mark of hartred. 

Touch them with thy right hand, 

Make them one in spirit, 

Bring harmony into their life, 

Bring rhythm of beauty. 

O Serene, O Free, 

In thine immeasurable mercy and goodness 

Wipe away all dark stains from the heart 
of this earth.* 





*Courtesy Visvabharati Publication Dept. 























THE INDIAN SYNTHESIS, AND RACIAL AND 
CULTURAL INTER-MIXTURE IN INDIA 


By 


Pror. Dr. Sunit1 KuMAR CHATTERJI, M.A., D.LITT. (LOND) 


(Continued from the last issue) 


Linguistic Interaction and the Evolution of an “Indian 
Character’’ in the Languages of India. 

At the present moment, as has been mentioned before, 
we see four distinct speech-families represented in India, 
languages belonging to which have all evolved or developed 
on the soil of India for the last 3000 years and more. 
These are (i) Indo-European, (ii) Dravidian, (iii) Austric, 
and (iv) Sino-Tibetan. The language of the first inhabitants 
of India, the Negroids, has not survived on the soil of 
India—it is found in the Andamans, and it is not fully 
known. There is no possibility of finding out if elements 
from the speech of the Negroids has, in any way, survived 
in the speeches of the later peoples who came to India. 
I have suggested that among a possible small vocabulary 
from the Negroid speech which may have been continued 
in Indian languages, we may reckon the Bengali word 
for the “bat,” badud, which is based on a form like wat, 
wad etc (with the pleonastic affix -ud from early Bengali 
-a-di—badud<bad-a-di), found in Andamanese and the 
dialects of Austro-Asiatic current among the Negroid 
Semang and the Austric Sakai in Malaya. - 
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The Austric languages, as we have seen, fall into two 
groups—(i) Austro-Asiatic, and (ii) Austronesian. The 
Austric languages of India, which come under (i), are 
distinct in their structure from Dravidian : they are prefix, 
suffix and infix-adding languages, and have an elaborate 
process of word-formation. Austric-speaking tribes had in 
pre-historic times spread throughout India, and in the 
great river-valleys of north India they appear to have been 
transformed into the present-day Aryan-speaking masses 
of Indians, both Hindu and Muslim, with admixture with 
other ethnic groups, the Mongoloids, the Dravidians and 
the Aryans. Some Austric speakers in India, who continued 
to live from very ancient times in a primitive state in the 
hills and forests of Central and Eastern India, or who had 
retired there through pressure of the later peoples, live in 
their descendents as the various Kol peoples, Santals and 
others, as mentioned above, still retaining their language. 
Others in the sub-Himalayan tracts were absorbed by the 
later Mongoloid settlers, but the language of the Austro- 
Asiatic Kols has modified that of the new-comers, giving 
rise to what are known as “Pronominalised Tibeto-Burman 
Speeches,” of the sub-Himalayan areas in Nepal and to 
its west. In Assam, the Khasis appear to be a Tibeto- 
Burman people who have accepted an Austric language. 

In the development of the Aryan language in India, 
Austric (Kol or Munda, and Mon-Khmer) languages have 
exerted a considerable influence, particularly in vocabulary 
and idiom. The study of mutual Aryan and Austric 
influencing in language has become an important branch 
of Indian linguistics, with repercussions on the history of 
the development of culture in India. The French orientalist 
Jean Przyluski made valuable investigations into the 
question of an Austric substratum in Indo-Aryan, and he 
has shown how a number of common words in Sanskrit like 
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karpasa, tambula, kadali, kambala, bana, langala, lakuta etc 
are of Austric origin. Others have followed Przyluski 
along the line of research virtually opened up by him, 
and a notable work in this field is F.B.J. Kuiper’s “Proto- 
Munda Words in Sanskrit” (Amsterdam 1948, pp. 178; 
the author gives an additional seventy words from Sanskrit 
as being Austric in origin). 

In the evolution of at least two modern Indo-Aryan 
sister-speeches in Bihar, the Maithili and the Magahi, there 
has been a very likely influence of the Austric (Kol) 
languages, which evidently were suppressed by the Aryan 
Magadhi Prakrit and Apabhramsa, in the peculiar device 
of pronoun-incorporation in the verb, which is so foreign 
to the nature of both Aryan and Dravidian. 

In the matter of a richness in onomatopoetic jingles 
and expressions which Indo-Aryan is found to develop 
gradually in the course of its evolution (such onomatopoetic 
terms are too few in Sanskrit, but they are on the increase 
in the Prakrits, and still more so in the New Indo-Aryan 
languages), and in that of doubling of words, full or partial, 
for various purposes, noted partly in Middle Indo-Aryan 
(Pali and the Prakrits) and very largely in New Indo- 
Aryan, we are certainly to see a Kol or Austric substratum 
in Indo-Aryan : and this substratum is very vital, too, for 
New Indo-Aryan. 

The Sino-Tibetan languages and dialects present in 
their number the largest groups of speeches in India, but 
from the point of view of the numerical strength of the 
peoples speaking them, their cultural significance as well as 
the extent of their terrain, they are the least important. 
But of course they have their great value in the historical 
and comparative study of the great languages of the family, 
like Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and Siamese. These Sino- 
Tibetan speeches current among the Kiratas, or Indian 
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Mongoloid tribes, are now confined to Assam, and East and 
North Bengal, and the south Himalayan slopes from Bhotan 
to Punjab, including of course Nepal. But in early times 
there is evidence that the Kirata peoples had penetrated 
into Central India and Sindh also, though numerically 
they were not so strong in the plains of Northern India 
and in the hills and jungles of Central India. 

Kirata peoples in India are certainly as old as, if not 
older than, the Vedic Aryans: we find them already 
mentioned in the Yajur and Atharva Vedas. (Their 
antecedents and their participation in the development of 
Indian history and culture I have discussed in my 
“*Kirata-fana-Krti : the Indo-Mongoloids and their Contri- 
bution to the History and Culture of India,” Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta 1951, pp. 94.) They could not exert 
such a widespread influence in the development of Indian 
culture, and their contribution to the formation of the 
Indian people was restricted by their geographical position 
or the lands which they occupied. Kirata predominance 
is the most noteworthy thing in the people and culture of 
the greater part of Himalayan India, of Assam, and of 
East and North Bengal and North Bihar. 

The subject of the modification of the Aryan speech by 
the Kirata dialects has not been taken up properly, but 
it is very likely that a respectable Kirata vocabulary exists 
in Indo-Aryan place-names and ordinary words, and there 
are Kirata influences in some present-day Aryan speech- 
habits also. The toponomy of Eastern and Himalayan 
India is largely Sino-Tibetan in origin. Assamese and 
Nepali (Parbatiya, or Khaskura) show Tibeto-Burman 
elements in their vocabulary. The habit of using too 
frequently the verbal conjunctive participle may very well 
be due to Sino-Tibetan influence on Indo-Aryan, although 
a similar syntactical character is found in Dravidian. The 
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dental pronounciation of ¢c, j, ch, jh, ‘as ts, dz, s, Z etc in 
the Himalayan Aryan speeches, in East Bengali and in 
Assamese, also is, in all likelihood, the result of the 
influence of a Sino-Tibetan substratum ; and the substitu- 
tion of the dentals and the cerebrals by alveolar stops 
and aspirates in Assamese and in a number of other Aryan 
speeches in the Himalayan regions can also be connected 
with Tibeto-Burman. 

We now come to the Dravidian speech-family in India, 
and its inter-action with Indo-Aryan. Anthropological, 
ethnological, cultural as well as religious considerations 
have all suggested that the proto-Dravidians of India were 
an Asianic and East Mediterranean people. We may 
regard the pre-Aryan builders of the Sindh and Punjab 
culture as being of Dravidian speech. The proximity of 
the Dravidian-speaking Brahuis to Sindh and Punjab lends 
some support to the view that Dravidian was the speech 
of the entire North-West when the Aryans first entered 
India round about 1500 B.C. 

There are also unsolved problems in connexion with 
the etymology of quite a number of Indo-Aryan words 
and locutions which may be connected with substrata of 
other lost pre-Aryan origin. But in the broad lines of the 
development of Indo-Aryan in the course of over two 
millennia, we see a tremendous influence of Dravidian, 
and partly of Austric (Kol): The nature of this influence 
is not superficial or just literary, but it is that of a 
substratum, profound and at the same time wide in scope. 
There has been through some 3,000 years a gradual 
approximation of the Aryan speech towards the Dravidian, 
in its system of sounds, in its trend in morphology, in 
vocabulary, and above all, in its syntax or order of words. 

The original character of the Indo-European language 
has been very largely preserved in Vedic Sanskrit, in 
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Avestan and Old Persian, and in Homeric Greek ; and 
some aspects of it can also be deduced from the other forms 
of Old Indo-European, like Latin and the Italic speeches, 
Old Irish, Gothic and other Old Germanic, Old Armenian, 
Baltic and Old Church Slav, as well as from Tokharian ; 
and Nesian Hittite of Asia Minor has thrown unexpected 
light into the character of pre-historic Indo-European. 
Yet already in Vedic there are plentiful evidences of Indian 
non-Aryan influences, particularly in phonetics and in 
vocabulary : influences in syntax and morphology are as 
yet not so clear. 

In Phonetics, the paucity of vowels in Vedic and Old 
Iranian (Indo-European a, ¢, 0 being all reduced to a) as 
contrasted with Greek, is a noteworthy thing. The 
Dravidian vowel system is also very simple: it has five 
simple vowels ai ue o, both long and short e o, of course, 
originated in Indo-Aryan at a later post-Vedic stage from 
earlier ai au, and in Middle Indo-Aryan short e o also 
developed. The quantity of vowels in Indo-Aryan, 
originally based on individual etymology, now became 
subservient to speech-rhythm. New way of emphasis e.g. 
by consonantal doubling also came in. 

The Indo-European aspirated stops, voiced and un- 
voiced, were retained in Vedic. It is quite conceivable, 
as Jules Bloch thought, that Primitive Dravidian possessed 
aspirated stops; and some at least of the modern Kol 
speeches like Santali also show aspirates. Consequently, 
their retention in Indo-Aryan was helped by the non- 
Aryan background. In India, whatever spirant sounds 
the Aryan language, the immediate source of Vedic, 
possessed, were virtually all lost, excepting for three un- 
voiced sibilants § 5 s, and the voiced aspirate h. 

The most important change in the phonetic system of 
Indo-Aryan was its adoption of the retroflex or cerebral 
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sounds, ¢ th d dh nl s, beside the tongue-tip dentals ¢ th d dh 
(n Is). Indo-European and Aryan did not have these, 
although the Scandinavian languages Swedish and 
Norwegian have developed them independently from earlier 
r+t,r+d,r+nin recent years. The Aryan speech in India 
may have similarly developed them independently. But 
the retroflex sounds are so very characteristic of the 
Dravidian languages that their admission and establishment 
in Indo-Aryan in the first instance might have been due 
to Dravidian speakers accepting the Aryan language. As 
the centuries pass, the retroflex pronunciation, either 
through the influence of r (and /), or spontaneously, is on 
the increase. These retroflex sounds are a point of re- 
markable agreement among the languages of the Indo- 
Aryan, Dravidian and Austric (Kol) families in India: 
it is not known whether Austric had them independently, 
or took them up from Dravidian equally with Indo-Aryan. 
The distinction between the pure dentals and the retroflex 
sounds is a very prominent thing in the sound-system of 
the Indian languages—only the Sino-Tibetan languages do 


~ not have this distinction : they have a single set of alveolar 


sounds in place of the two sets of pure dentals and 
cerebrals. 

Jules Bloch in a significant paper (English translation 
in the Indian Antiquary, 1919, pp. 191 ff.) suggested that 
Indo-Aryan and Dravidian showed a somewhat parallel 
phonological history, with consonant clusters both initially 
and medially, but initially these were simplified, and 
medially they were assimilated (e.g. dr- pr- became d- p-, 
-rk- -tr- -kk- -tt-, both in Indo-Aryan Prakrit and in Old 
Dravidian languages as these developed out of their more 
ancient forms). Approximation to Dravidian tendencies 
or habits in sound-change may have been induced in Indo- 
Aryan by Dravidian. The widespread habit of anaptyxis 
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(svara-bhakti or viprakarsa) in the treatment of Sanskrit 
loan-words in Prakrits presents a parallel to what we see 
in the cultivated Dravidian languages also. 

In certain other matters relating to Morphology, 
Syntax and Vocabulary, Vedic Sanskrit stands apart from 
Classical Sanskrit, from Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit), and 
from New Indo-Aryan. The last three show a community 
of spirit which is not shared by Vedic. In Morphology, 
a matter of capital importance is the loss of the Old Indo- 
European prepositions in Indo-Aryan. In Vedic they still 
have their separate existence retaining a good deal of their 
old function in governing nouns put in various cases (as 
much as in Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Irish, Old Slav, 
etc) ; the prepositions are movable, and have not yet 
become wholly preverbials (upasargas) glued to verb roots. 
The total loss of these prepositions took place when their 
original force was gone, and they became preverbials in 
Classical Sanskrit and in Middle Indo-Aryan ; the preposi- 
tions becoming preverbials only survive in mutilated 
forms as integral parts of some verb roots in New Indo- 
Aryan, e.g. pra in pra-vis>New Indo-Aryan pais, a in a-vis> 
New Indo-Aryan dis, upa-vis>bais, upa-vista>baith, ut- 
patayati>upade, ut-tarati>utare, ud-eti>ue, nir-va>niba, pari- 
iks>parakh, sam-arp>saump, samp, vi-kri>bik, abhi-anj>bhij, 
etc. 

In place of the prepositions for a time the case- 
inflexions sufficed to indicate the various case-relations, but 
as these began to change phonetically, a new device was 
taken recourse to. In this matter, the habits of both 
Dravidian and Austric (Kol) and also of Sino-Tibetan 
invaded Aryan. These languages indicate case-relations 
by means of help-words which are joined to the noun and 
pronoun at the end. These help-words, as they became 
established in Middle Indo-Aryan and in Classical Sanskrit, 
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became through phonetic decay the inflexions and post- 
positions of New Indo-Aryan. Some verb-forms and full 
nouns are also found as post-positions in New Indo-Aryan. 
The Aryan language in this matter has completely been 
transformed according to the spirit of Dravidian. 

The formation of the plural of the noun and the 
pronoun by agglutinating or adding a noun of multitude 
is another principle which has been naturalised in Indo- 
Aryan from the late Middle Indo-Aryan stage : ¢.g. the use 
of words like sakala, kula, gana, loka, sabha, sarva, manava etc 
in their Old, Middle and New Indo-Aryan forms, which 
through phonetic decay have in some cases been trans- 
formed into what are virtually new affixes in New Indo- 
Aryan. Herein we see the work of an inherent principle 
of formation from Dravidian. 

In most of the New Indo-Aryan languages we note, as 
in Dravidian, the absence of the affix for the dative- 
accusative case for neuter or inanimate nouns. 

The use of the genitive case for the adjective is another 
Dravidian aspect in syntactical extension of the declension 
of the noun. The Indo-European speech indicated a 
comparison of the adjective by affixation : ¢.g. -iyas, -istha ; 
-tara, -tama, in Sanskrit. This habit is still preserved in 
English, ¢.g. wiser, wisest, from wise, and in Persian, bith-tar, 
bith-tarin, from bith, “good”. But New Indo-Aryan has 
completely abandoned this practice and follows Dravidian 
(and Austric Kol) in having a new syntactical device with 
the ordinary (and the only) form of the adjective standing 
for both the comparative and superlative. This device is 
already seen in Pali, which would show that the Dravidian 
and Austric leaven is operative in pre-Christian times in 
this direction. 

In the case of the Verb, too, there were far-reaching 
changes. An almost wholesale disuse of moods and tenses 
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reducing the verb-system of Aryan to an indicative present 
form (and in some cases an indicative future), a past — 
participle giving the basis for the past tense, a present 
participle supplying similarly the basis for some other 
tenses, a conjunctive or absolutive, some verbal nouns, and 
a passive indicative present, characterised the development 
of the Indo-Aryan verb. The whole principle of phrase- 
building tended to become nominal or adjectival from 
verbal : in place of Old Indo-Aryan inflected forms like 
sa agamat, sa agacchat or sa jagama, Classical Sanskrit as well 
as Middle Indo-Aryan preferred a participial expression 
like sa gatah, Prakrit so gato, or gado or gao, whence we have 
New Indo-Aryan (Braj-Bhakha) so gayau, Bengali se gela 
(where the participle form has been reinforced by an 
l-affix). Herein there is a very likely influence of 
Dravidian, for in Dravidian, the verb has an adjectival 
force, being really a noun of agency with reference to 
the subject. The Dravidian tenses developed out of 
participles ; and in the development of Aryan we find a 
gradually increasing employment of the participle forms 
to the exclusion of the Indo-European finite verbal forms. 
The periphrastic future of Sanskrit karta=“a doer’ to 
mean, “he will do,” karta + asmi=kartasmi=“I am a doer,” 
to mean “I shall do,” is Dravidian in principle. The 
structure of the past and future verb in modern Magadhan 
languages (Bengali, Oriya, Maithili, Bhojpuri etc), in show- 
ing the root + past or future base derived from the participle 
affix + personal pronominal affix, affords a remarkable 
parallel to Dravidian. The importance attached to the 
conjunctive with the sense of “having performed or finished 
an act,” and its lavish use, are common to both Dravidian 
and New Indo-Aryan, and is undoubtedly an idiom 
borrowed by Aryan from Dravidian, very early in the 
history of Aryan, with possible influence from Sino-Tibetan. 
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The inflected passive of Old Indo-Aryan is lost to 
or considerably restricted in New Indo-Aryan, which, like 
Dravidian, forms passives by means of compound verb 
constructions, in which the roots meaning “to go, to fall, to 
suffer, to eat” etc function as passive-forming auxiliaries. 
Herein the idiom is probably Dravidian. 

With the want of prepositions (or preverbials) to 
modify meanings of verb roots, both Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian have developed the use, in a most curious and 
idiomatic way, of conjunctives and participles with an 
adverbial function, giving rise to what is known as the 
“Compound Verb.” Thus, in Sanskrit we have ni-, pre- 
verbial,+root sad= English “sit down,” but Bengali basiya 
pada “sit down,” beside basa =“‘to sit” ; so Hindi baith jana, 
beside baithna. In Dravidian languages, like the Indo- 
Aryan modifying roots, certain roots like Tamil kollu “to 
take,” varu “to come,” vidu “to live,” pé “to go,” uru “to 
come,” adi “to strike,” padu “to suffer,’ Telugu konu “to buy 
or take,” vesenu “to throw,” iceu “to give” etc, are used. 
For example, Tamil cey vittan=“has finished,’ Bengali 
kariya diyache; Telugu vrasi veyu=“to finish writing, to 
write off,” Bengali likhiya phela etc. This kind of adverbial 
or prepositional use of an auxiliary verb goes back to 
Middle Indo-Aryan: ¢.g., Pali sampadetva adamsu =“comple- 
ted,” literally “having finished, gave,” compare Bengali 
kariya diyachila ; patitva gatam = “fell down,” Bengali padiya ; 
maccu adaya gacchati=“death takes away,” literally “having 
taken, goes,” cf. Bengali Jaiya jay. Evidently, this novel 
device characterising also the Dravidian was becoming 
adopted in Indo-Aryan from pre-Christian times, as in 
Pali. 

Another principle which we note in New Indo-Aryan 
is the employment of a root meaning “to do” +a noun to 
express the simple idea of a verb root, e.g., Bengali j.jnasa 
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kara =“to make query,” for the simple root puch “to ask.” 
We have in Tamil muttan ceydan'=“made a kiss,” for 
“kissed,” pavan ceydan’=“made a sin,” for “sinned,” Telugu 
padu cesenu=“waste-made” for “wasted,” vrayamu cesina= 
“expending having-made,” for “having spent.” This has 
become a characteristic thing in modern Indian languages, 
Aryan or Dravidian, so much so, that this principle of 
compounding a noun or adjective with the verb “‘to do or 
make’’ has been taken over from Hindustani in the forma- 
tion of Basic English. Already in Pali we have this 
device, ¢.g., aharam karoti, kalaham karoti, saiintam karoti 
etc, and it is found in the earlier phases of Modern Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian also. 

In Syntax, which is regarded as being of greater 
importance as an inherited peculiarity than Phonetics 
or Morphology which is easily acquired or modified, we 
find that Indian Dravidiandom and Aryandom are one. 
A sentence in a Dravidian language like Tamil or Kannada 
ordinarily becomes good Bengali or Hindi by substituting 
Bengali or Hindi equivalents for the Dravidian words 
and forms without modifying the word-order: but the 
same thing is not possible in rendering a Persian or an 
English sentence into a New Indo-Aryan language. The 
most fundamental agreements are thus found between 
New Indo-Aryan and Dravidian, and all this began from 
early Middle Indo-Aryan, as would be seen from a 
comparison of the syntax of Pali and the Prakrits with 
that of the modern Aryan languages. “The syntactical 
arrangement of a Tamil sentence is in many respects similar 
to that of an ordinary Sanskrit sentence. As a rule, 
first comes the subject with its attributes, second the 
object with its enlargements, third the extension of the 
predicate, and lastly the verb. As in Classical Sanskrit, 
so in Tamil, there is the usual predominance of gerunds 
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and the clauses formed by them, of the relative participles 
which take the place of relative clauses, and of the oratio 
recta instead of the oratio obliqua.” The omission of the 
copula is preferred by both Indo-Aryan, generally, and 
Dravidian. 

The most remarkable similarity in idioms is found 
in both. Thus, we have the use of a conjunctive meaning 
“having said,” in the sense of “as, because,’ recapitulating 
and introducing a conditional clause; employment of 
the infinitive for the polite imperative ; use of the verb “to 
give’ in forming the imperative, or permissive mood, etc. 
In some of the above points there is also agreement with 
Sino-Tibetan ; but on the whole, generally Indo-Aryan 
possesses common traits of syntactical expression with 
Dravidian rather than with languages of other families. 

The use of Onomatopoetic Formations and of what 
are known as “Echo Words” form other great points 
of agreement between Aryan and Dravidian in India. 
Through these “Echo Words,” the idea of “et cetera, and 
things similar to, or associated with that’ is expressed : 
e.g., Bengali ghoda-toda, Maithili ghora-tora, Hindi ghoda-uda, 
Gujarati ghodo-bodo, Marathi ghoda-bida, Sinhalese asvaya- 
basvaya=“horses etc., horses and other animals, horses 
and equipage”’ ; cf. Tamil kudirai-gidirai, Kannada kudure- 
gidure, Telugu gurramu-girramu. 

Finally, we find that the Aryan speech has been 
borrowing words from the Dravidian ever since the former 
made its advent into India. The study of the nature 
and extent of the Dravidian loan-words in Indo-Aryan 
now forms an important subject of Indian linguistics. 
A great many of the dest words in Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Modern Indo-Aryan, of which counterparts are not found 
in other Indo-European languages, are very probably 
of Dravidian origin—in some cases, of course, they might 
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be even pre-Dravidian and pre-Austric. R. Caldwell, 
H. Gundert, F. Kittel and T. Burrow and others have made 
notable contributions in appraising the Dravidian loan- 
element in Indo-Aryan. It is remarkable how significant 
a Dravidian element we have in the Indo-Aryan languages 
from Vedic Sanskrit onwards: some of the commonest 
words of Indo-Aryan are from this source, showing the 
very deep and intimate influence exerted by Dravidian 
in transforming Indo-Aryan. 

All this would indicate to what an extent the Aryan 
language has changed its character in its non-Aryan 
(Dravidian, Austric and Sino-Tibetan) environments in 
India. This type of change, as has been suggested before, 
is due primarily to the Aryan language being adopted 
by large numbers of original non-Aryan speakers, modify- 
ing it according to their own speech-habits, and then by 
sheer weight of numbers swamping, so to say, the native 
speakers of Aryan, and forcing them, through influence 
of new environment, to accept these modifications and 
innovations. Little by little the approximation became 
complete. The situation during the forgotten epochs of 
the linguistic absorption of non-Aryan speakers in Northern 
India was one which can be visualised through what 
we actually see in those areas of India where the non-Aryan 
languages as speeches of backward “Aboriginals” (Adi-basis) 
are slowly receding before the continuous and unabated 
pressure of Aryan : ¢.g., in the Kol-speaking areas of Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa, in the Tibeto-Burman tracts in Nepal, 
Bengal and Assam, and in the Kurku-speaking and Gondi 
and other aboriginal tracts in Madhya Pradesh. In the 
late Vedic period, there were just scattered islands of 
Aryan speech in the Punjab and Gangetic India, in a 
land of Dasas, Dasyus and Sudras, of Nishadas and Nagas, 
and of Kiratas. By the middle of the first millennium 
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B.C., the tables were turned, and in the time of Buddha, 
the country from Gandhara to Magadha was mainly Aryan- 
speaking, with islands of Dasa or Sidra (i.e., Dravidian) 
and Nishada or Naga (or Austric) speech in the country- 
side and beside the virgin forests of Northern India. We 
hear in the Pali Jataka, for instance, of Candala villages 
in Northern India where only the non-Aryan Candala 
speech, whatever it was, was spoken. 

Evidently this was the time when Aryan-speakers, of 
pure or mixed Aryan origin, understood, some of them at 
least, the local (native) languages : witness the case of Vidura 
warning Yudhishthira through pralapa or “gibberish,” i.e. 
some non-Aryan speech not understood by others, as we find 
in the Mahabharata. The non-Aryan languages gradually 
died out in Northern India probably for these reasons : (i) 
the prestige of the Aryan speech as that of a Herrenvolk which 
had established itself in the country, and to which the 
allegiance of the conquered peoples was a matter of course ; 
(ii) absence of cohesion among the polyglot non-Aryans 
of Dravidian, Austric and Kirata origin, living side by 
side, with the Aryan speech coming to the forefront as a 
very convenient lingua franca ; (iii) the spirit of laissez faire 
and an. evident policy of non-intervention with reference to 
the non-Aryan languages—nobody ever seems to have tried 
to put a stop to or restrict their use ; and this policy of 
letting the non-Aryan speeches have their awn way while 
ignoring them in all domains of serious study (there could 
not be the question of setting up a single Austric or 
Dravidian dialect before others) was most effective ; (iv) 
the liberal policy shown, doubtless as a matter of con- 
venience, by Brahmans and other custodians of the Aryan’s 
language towards non-Aryan vocables and idioms,—the 
gradual and unrestricted entry, mostly by the back-door, 
of a large non-Aryan vocabulary first in Vedic and in the 
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Prakrits and then in the Classical Sanskrit, took away the 
edge of opposition to Sanskrit and other forms of Aryan, 
if there was any such opposition at all; the gradual 
approximation of Sanskrit and the Prakrits to the spirit of 
both Dravidian and Austric made the Aryan’s language 
easily acceptable to non-Aryan speakers ; (v) the fact that 
Sanskrit and other Aryan became the vehicle of a great 
composite culture, all-inclusive in scope, that was being 
built up through the combined efforts of Arya, Dravida, 
Nishada and Kirata, helped to maintain its supreme 
position in a new Indian population of mixed origin, 
directed more or less by groups like the Brahmans boasting 
of a pure Aryan tradition ; (vi) the early development of 
a literature in Sanskrit through the collection of Vedic 
Hymns and sacrificial texts, and through the redaction of 
masses of national legendary and semi-historical tales and 
traditions as in the Puranas, gave to Sanskrit an immense 
advantage over other languages. We do not know what 
literature the Sindh-Punjab “Proto-Indians” (as Hrozny’ 
calls them)—whether Dravidian-speakers or not—had : 
probably what little literature the pre-Aryan peoples had 
was confined to an exclusive priestly class ; and with the 
first writing down of Sanskrit in a form of proto-Brahmi 
script (derived, as it would seem, from the latest linear 
phase of the Mohen-jo-Daro writing, probably sometime 
in the 10th century B.C.), intelligent Mestizo thought- 
leaders like Vyasa started to gather whatever was available 
of the extant oral literature of religious hymns as well as 
tales and legends and genealogies, and this quick action 
gave a start to the Aryan speech which assured its future 
for ever; (vii) it is exceedingly likely that there was no 
effective linguistic or cultural patriotism (if there was any 
at all) among the leaders of the various non-Aryan groups 
in Northern India: particularly when the Brahmans 
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through their intelligence and prestige were able to give 
a theory of society which ignored the racial and linguistic 
aspects and included the whole of Indian humanity within 
a single scheme. Finally, we have to consider (viii) the 
inherent beauty and force of the Aryan language which 
was something which fulfilled the intellectual requirements 
of the Indian Man, satisfied his aesthetic sense, and at 
the same time was not foreign to his mental atmosphere 
if he still spoke or lived in the atmosphere of a non-Aryan 
tongue. As time passed, what was originally just “the 
language of poetry” (chandasa) and “the current language” 
(laukika) became a veritable “language of the gods” (deva- 
bhasa) with the general acceptance of the ideology of the 
Brahman’s world. 

The Aryan speech spread in this way and the entire 
country became Aryanised in language. The non-Aryan 
languages in the Northern Indian plains went to the wall. 
But while dying out, they left their undying impress upon 
Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan, particularly the New Indo- 
Aryan languages as they evolved out of Prakrit. It was’ 
Prakrit which largely supplanted the non-Aryan speeches. 
But ‘‘Greece captured her captor.” The Aryan language 
with its Sprachgut of basic elements inherited from Indo- 
European, became reinforced by non-Aryan words and 
roots, and was reshaped according to the thought-processes 
of Dravidian and other non-Aryan. The waters from the 
original Aryan stream now found a new channel—the 
dried up one of the non-Aryan languages. And thus a 
composite people got a modified speech—the classical Aryan 


' speech of ancient India, Sanskrit, and the spoken Prakrits 


of ancient and mediaeval India, and the modern Bhasas— 
all falling in line with Dravidian and Austric, arid to some 
extent with Sino-Tibetan as well. 

| (To be continued) 
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THE BASIS OF WORLD PHILOSOPHY 
By 


Pror. Dr. Satis CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, M.A., PH.D. 


(Continued from the last issue ) 

Ir will appear from what we have said before that there 
are conflicting systems in the field of metaphysics. But 
this conflict seems to be sharper and more pronounced 
among the Western systems than it is among the Eastern. 
In the West every metaphysical system claims to be not 
only wholly true but to be the whole truth with regard to 
reality. Among the Eastern philosophers, however, we find 
a tolerant attitude and an attempt to reconcile the different 
systems as higher and lower stages of knowledge, or as 
more or less comprehensive views of reality. The Indian 
systems of philosophy are thus arranged in an hierarchical 
order of value and validity in which the materialism of 
the Carvakas occupies the lowest and the Vedanta of 
Sankara the highest place. 

The tolerant and conciliatory attitude of the Indian 
systems of philosophy is not a matter of mere courtesy. 
It has a deeper philosophical basis in certain rational 
principles. If these principles can be made intelligible and 
acceptable to Western thinkers, there may be a synthesis - 
of Eastern and Western philosophies. , 

The first principle which we want to emphasize is that 
Reality is many-sided. This becomes clear’ when we 
consider the nature of the concrete things and beings of 
the world, which we generally call real. Every object 
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known by us has innumerable characters. These may be 
positive or negative, essential or accidental, spatial or 
temporal, relative to the past, present or future, and so on, 
It is obvious that the number of characters of each kind 
is uncountable and inexhaustible. Then, there are various 
aspects and sides of the nature of the things and beings 
of the world. These are the aspects of change and perma- 
nence, continuity and discontinuity, motion and rest, unity 
and plurality, identity and difference, universality and 
particularity, materiality, vitality and mentality, sensuous- 
ness and non-sensuousness, and so on and so forth. If we 
keep these facts in view we shall very well understand 
how many-sided and multifaced Reality as a whole of all 
things and beings is. 

The second principle, which follows from the first, is 
that Truth is manifold.. Reality being an infinitely complex 
whole, we cannot expect to know it in all its characters 
and aspects at any time. It may be possible for an 
omniscient being to know Reality in its entirety. But for 
imperfect human minds, only a partial knowledge of some 
of its aspects is possible. This is as much true of our 
ordinary knowledge as of the scientific and the philosophical. 
Just as one physical science studies one department of 
nature and discovers one form of physical energy, so each 
system of philosophy approaches Reality from one point 
of view or level of experience and embodies one aspect of 
Truth. There is no quarrel among the sciences because 
they recognize their limitations. There should be no conflict 
among philosophical systems if they admit that Truth is 
manifold and that they reveal different aspects or forms 
of it. 

The third principle is that there are alternative stand- 
points in philosophy leading to different philosophical 
systems, We can look at an object from ‘one particular 
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point of view at a time and have consequently the know- 
ledge of only one aspect or character of it. Now in philo- 
sophy also we can view things from one particular stand- 
point and construct a system of philosophy on the basis 
of it. Thus if we view things from the standpoint of our 
practical life and experience, we shall be led to a material- 
istic philosophy. If we consider things from the stand- 
point of our momentary experiences, we shall come to a 
phenomenalist view which reduces things to isolated 
momentary phases of existence. If we study things from 
the standpoint of their unity and ignore all diversity, we 
may arrive at some form of absolutist philosophy which 
either denies the many or reduces them to qualities and 
modes of the absolute reality. Again, from the verbal 
standpoint we may study words, sentences, and their 
meanings and relations to objects.. This will give us a 
philosophy of language like the one we find among the 
grammarian philosophers of India and the logical positivists 
in the West. There will be no conflict among the different 
systems so long as they are taken as true relatively to their 
own standpoints, but not absolutely or unconditionally. 
Similarly, contradictory characters like change and 
permanence, unity and diversity may belong to a thing 
with respect to its different aspects. A thing may change 
in respect of its qualities and conditions and yet remain 
permanent as a substance. What we call the self is a 
reality which maintains its essential unity or rather identity 
in and through its diverse states and activities. It may be 
said to be an identity in its essence, but a diversity in 
respect of its functions. If philosophers keep these facts 
in mind the conflict of extremes in philosophy may be 
avoided and, what is more, they may meet. 

' The fourth principle is that there are different levels 
of experience which reveal different orders of Reality. 
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What the reality of a thing is and what Reality as a whole 
may be, we can know only through our experiences. 
Ordinarily, three levels of human experience are distin- 
guished, namely, waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep. 
To these we may add a fourth, viz. the transcendental 
experience (turiya) attained through yoga or perfect con- 
centration and restraint of mind. At the level of waking 
experience a man perceives a world of objects and thinks 
of himself as a person or conscious subject related to other 
persons and physical objects. When he falls asleep and 
dreams, he is still conscious of objects that are produced 
by the impressions of previous experiences contained in 
the mind. At this level also he thinks of himself as a 
subject or knower opposed to certain mental objects. At 
the next level of deep dreamless sleep, he ceases to have 
any ideas of objects. In the absence of objects, he ceases 
to be a subject or knower as well. The polarity of subject 
and object, the opposition between the knower and the 
known, vanishes altogether. But yet consciousness does 
not cease in dreamless sleep as is evidenced by the 
subsequent memory we have of it on awaking from sleep. 
On such evidence we may say that sleep is a state of 
peaceful consciousness where one is aware of nothing. It 
has no other object than ignorance about all external 
things and internal states of the mind. It is thus an 
indefinite consciousness of peace and of nothing else. The 
next level of transcendental experience (turiya) is very 
similar to the state of deep sleep. In it there is no 
opposition between the subject and the object. It is a 
subject-objectless, indeterminate consciousness which is 
also pure existence and bliss. But it differs from sleep in 
so far as it is attained through voluntary restraint and 
concentration of mind and is free from reference to a dark 
background like ignorance about everything. 
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It will be seen here that at the .level of waking 
experience there is a revelation of reality in the physical 
order and in the subject-object form. At the next level 
of dream experience there is a revelation of it in the mental 
order and in a similar form. In dreamless sleep and 
transcendental experience we get a glimpse of Reality as 
spaceless and timeless, nameless and formless, indefinite 
and indeterminate. Now if we accept waking experience 
as a source of the knowledge of Reality, there is no reason 
why we should not admit the other types of experience as 
capable of giving us a knowledge of it. And if we do so, 
we have to admit that the physical world is one form of 
Reality and the mental world is another form of it which is 
as good as the first despite its shorter duration. In both 
these forms it is revealed as a world of finite things and 
beings with definite and determinate characters. But there 
are still other levels of experience at which it is revealed 
as the indefinite and the indeterminate. But it is the same 
Reality that at a different level of experience is manifested 
as the world of determinate things and beings. If philo- 
sophers of the world admit that there may be different 
orders of Reality revealed at different levels of experience, 
the difficulty of synthesising different philosophical systems 
will be much less than it is now. 

The principles, we have so far explained, call for 
certain changes and reforms in traditional logic and meta- 
physics. It will appear from what we have already 
observed that the indefinite or the indeterminate is as 
much an aspect of Reality and a content of experience as 
the definite and the determinate. Nay more, the indefinite 
is the presupposition of all definite and determinate con- 
sciousness. Such consciousness has a subject-object form. 
In it a certain subject is related to an object, although 
they are distinct from each other. But the distinction and 
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relation between the subject and the object must be 
grounded on an inclusive consciousness which is neither a 
subject nor an object. As such, we must call it the 
indefinite, since the subject and the object alone belong to 
the sphere of the definite. The place of the indefinite in 
logic must, therefore, be recognized and its relation to the 
definite properly discussed and explained. So also we must 
admit other values in logic than truth and falsity. That 
is to say, we should have a multi-valued logic in which we 
may speak of such logical values as ‘neither-true-nor-false’, 
i.e. the neutral, the indeterminable and the undecidable, 
or ‘not-true-but-not-false’, i.e. the doubtful, or ‘the un- 
verifiable-but-not-nonsensical’, and the like. Similarly, 
we should admit that the laws of identity, contradiction 
and excluded middle are not absolute but relative to 
certain fixed spheres and exclusive standpoints of know- 
ledge. Even such a judgment as ‘a square is not a circle’, 
or ‘two and two are four’ is true only in a specific sense 
and a specific context. 

Then, if we admit that Reality is many-sided and multi- 
faced, we should replace the categories of pure identity 
and pure difference by others like identity-in-difference, 
identity-and-difference, identity-in-and-above-difference, 
etc. The self, for example, is an identity that is in the 
differences of its states and at the same time above them. 
In metaphysics also we should not, therefore, hold extreme 
views like materialism and spiritualism, pluralism and 
monism or singularism. In India, the main tendency of 
philosophy had for long been towards a spiritualism, in 
which almost exclusive emphasis was laid on the self and 
the absolute, and the world of many material objects was 
either denied or treated as opposed and antagonistic to 
the spirit. Modern Indian thinkers like Sri Aurobindo 
and Radhakrishnan have somewhat corrected this one-sided 
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emphasis in their philosophy of the absolute as a dynamic, 
living reality manifested in the world of matter, life and 
mind. It is on this line of thought that Indian philosophy 
should develop in future. On the other side, Western 
philosophy should devote itself more to the study of the 
spiritual world than the physical and the mental, and try 
to discover its truths by scientific methods. 

In the field of psychology we find that in the West 
much progress has been made in some branches, but no 
adequate study and investigation have so far been under- 
taken in other branches. Western psychology is mostly a 
study of the normal or abnormal phenomena of the waking 
life of man and the animals as individuals or members of 
a group. Recently it has developed some interest in the 
psychology of dream, the subconscious and the unconscious. 
It has also begun to realize the importance of the study 
of extra-sensory preceptions. But it does not yet specifically 
concern itself with the investigation of certain fields of 
human experience with which Indian psychology is 
concerned and in which fruitful study may be made by 
Western scientific methods. These are the _ sleeping 
consciousness (susupti) of man, the extraordinary per- 
ceptions of the yogins, the supernormal states of conscious- 
ness called turiya, yoga and samadhi, and the phenomena of 
religious emotions, ecstasies and mystical experiences. 
These being as good and as real as the experiences of our 
waking life, should receive the attention of Western 
psychologists and should be more adequately studied and 
explained by their Eastern colleagues. 

Western philosophers and psychologists alike speak of 
instinctive beliefs and activities, of reflex, automatic and 
spontaneous actions in the racial and individual life of 
man. Although they have begun the study of the racial 
instincts, yet they seem to think that the individual instincts 
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and reflexes need not, and cannot be further explained. 
They forget that to call a belief or an act instinctive or 
reflex is not to explain it, but to say that it is there in the 
life of the individual from the beginning. So also their 
attempt to explain the personality of a man or a woman 
with the help of only two factors, heredity and environment, 
"seems to be unsatisfactory. There are obvious exceptions 
to this theory of personality. It cannot explain the marked 
differences in personality of the individuals who are born 
of the same parents and brought up under practically the 
same circumstances. 

The theory of samskara which occupies an important 
place in Indian psychology promises to offer a better 
explanation of reflexes, instincts and personality types, 
provided it is thoroughly worked out and carefully applied 
by psychologists. The word samskara covers a wide range 
of hidden facts like the impressions of one’s past experiences 
in this life, the intellectual, affectional and volitional 
dispositions of one’s mind, and the influences of the experi- 
ences of one’s past lives which producc the reflex and 
instinctive tendencies of the present life. If we explain 
the origin of the habits and conditioned reflexes of the 
present life by reference to its past experiences and their 
impressions, there is no reason why we should not explain 
the reflexes and instincts of this life as due to the samskaras 
of a past life or lives of the individual. Of course, this 
presupposes a belief in the continuity of the individual's 
life from the past to the present and from the present to 
the future. But it is prefectly rational to postulate a 
principle if it be presupposed by observed facts which 
cannot be otherwise explained. So also differences in 
personality types or traits which cannot be explained by 
heredity and environment become intelligible when we 
refer them to the samskaras which an individual acquired in 
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his or her past life or lives and with which he or she is born 
in the world. This is one of the grounds on which many 
Indian philosophers believe in the rebirth (janmantara) of 
the individual soul or of an individual being. The 
psychology of samskara is a promising field of investigation 
to which the attention of psychologists—Eastern and 
Western—may be invited. 

In the field of ethics we find a sort of general agreement 
between the Eastern and Western systems. But underlying 
such superficial agreement there are differences in certain 
important matters, which make it difficult for them to 
come to an understanding with each other. Some of the 
Eastern systems of ethics, especially that of the Hindus, 
are said to be subjective and individualistic in so far as 
they are interested in the purification and elevation of the 
inner life of an individual and ignore his social life through 
which he is related to other individuals. As distinguished 
from these, Western ethics is regarded as objective and 
universalistic inasmuch as it is centered on the social life 
of man and aims at the advancement of the social good. 
Although this view cannot be accepted without quali- 
fication, yet it may be taken to express the main tendency 
and general outlook of the two great systems of ethics. 
It is probably out of this difference that others of a more 
specific character arise and distinguish them. These we 
shall briefly consider here. 

Ethics is the science of the ideal in human conduct. It 
seeks to determine the highest goal of man’s life or the 
highest end that man should strive to attain in life. 
Western systems of ethics present a variety of moral ideals 
like the individual’s own greatest pleasure, the greatest 
good or pleasure of the greatest number, and the perfection 
of the individual self. By perfection of the self they 
usually mean a harmonious development of all the sides 
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of man’s nature—his desires and impulses as well as his 
thought and reason. It is the life of reason in which we 
are not to withdraw from all our desires, but to place them 
in their right relations to one another. It is a life in which 
all our desires can enter and in which they find their true 
places. Such a life gives us real happiness. Although 
happiness is not the end at which we aim, yet it is an 
inseparable and essential element in the attainment of this 
state of harmonious adjustment of the various elements in 
our lives within an ideal unity. 

In Eastern ethics it is only the materialistic systems 
which reduce the moral ideal to the individual's own 
pleasures or the general good and happiness of all members 
of the State. Some other systems like some of the Buddhist 
schools go to the other extreme and make extinction of 
all desires and abstinence from all pleasures the ideal of 
man’s moral life. The Hindu systems, however, recognize 
four ends of man’s life, namely, enjoyment (kama), wealth 
(artha), virtu (dharma), and liberation (moksa). Of these 
the first three are subordinated to the last which is regarded 
as the highest end of our moral life. A man should so 
regulate the pursuit of pleasure and wealth, and acquire 
such virtues as would enable him ultimately to attain 
liberation. Liberation does not mean, as it is sometimes 
supposed, the extinction of the:individual’s existence, since 
it is attainable by a man in this life and in this body. It 
is the realization of the self as the free, immortal spirit 
which is the same in all and in which all are one. One 
who realizes the self as such is no more moved by the 
ordinary passions and desires of our natural life or by the 
pleasurable and painful experiences of the mind. He rises 
even above the conflict of good and evil which torments” 
us until we are liberated from bondage to desires and 
impulses. He attains a state of perfect’ equanimity and 
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self-possession, which may be described as pure bliss in the 
sense of perfect peace. 

The ideal of liberation is different from that of 
perfection in Western ethics. Liberation is not the 
attainment of a state of harmonious adjustment of all the 
desires and impulses of our life, but of non-attachment to 
and transcendence of them. . In it the self has no experience 
of any pleasure or pain arising out of the fulfilment or 
frustration of desires, nor has it a feeling of happiness born 
of their harmonious adjustment. But how the self can 
possibly attain such a state is not easily understood by 
Western thinkers. Hence the ideal of liberation appears 
as absurd and unintelligible to the Western mind. The 
reason lies in the difference betwecn the Western and 
Indian concepts of the self. The highest conception of the 
self in Western philosophy makes it the subject of con- 
sciousness which is inseparably related to certain internal 
and external objects. But in the main systems of Indian 
philosophy the self is above the mind and the body, and 
their states and processes, and all desires and impulses. If 
one accepts this idea of the self, then the ideal of liberation 
would become intelligible to him. 

The law of karma occupies an important place in 
Indian ethics. It is the ultimate ground of the moral 
order of the world on the one hand, and the final sanction 
of the moral life on the other. It governs all life and 
existence. The law means that the effects of all actions 
are conserved and that good actions produce good effects, 
and evil acts lead to evil consequences in the life of the 
individual who acts. Hence we must do what is good and 
avoid all that is evil. But Western thinkers do not 
recognize such a law and consider it to be rather anti- 
moral in its implications. They think that it deprives the 
moral agent of his freedom of action and takes away all 
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responsibility for his actions and the incentive to social 
service. It is also urged by them that the law of karma is 
based on authority and is, therefore, dogmatic. Many of 
these charges arise out of a misunderstanding of the law of 
karma. It is, therefore, incumbent on us to clarify the law 
more fully and undertake an empirical study of it in such 
ways as are feasible and in such spheres of life as are open 
to investigation. This may have the desired effect of 
providing a sure basis for the law of karma and making it 
more acceptable to Western thinkers. 

Some other important ethical matters, in which there 
should be an understanding between Eastern and Western 
ethics, are karma-yoga or disinterested action (niskama-karma) 
as a way to self-realization, and the virtues of non- 
attachment (andsakti) and non-violence or non-injury to 
life (ahimsa). While these may be regarded as the corner- 
stone of many Eastern, especially Indian, systems of ethics, 
they have hardly received any recognition in the Western 
systems. To many Western thinkers, disinterested action 
being motiveless is psychologically impossible and ethically 
unprofitable. So also a life of non-attachment to or 
renunciation of the world is considered by them to be too 
ascetic and other-worldly to be of any good to humanity. 
But that all these charges and misgivings are really un- 
founded may be shown by a careful study of the lives and 
activities of many liberated saints and sages of the world, 
ancient and modern. This will show that though the 
motive of an ordinary man’s action is his pleasure or self- 
interest, yet it need not be so for all men, and that there 
may be such a thing as disinterested activity. A psycho- 
logical study and philosophical justification of the ideal 
of self-realization through disinterested action are, therefore, 
necessary. So also a critical study of the history of human 
culture and civilization in the world may show that a 
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life of detachment and renunciation contributes as much, 
if not more, to the preservation of order and peace in the 
world as does any secular life of attachment to the world. 
The supreme value and importance of non-violence for 
our moral life have been insisted upon by Indian thinkers 
from very ancient times down to the present age. But 
it has not yet found a place in the list of cardinal virtues 
in Western ethics. Some Western writers even go so far 
as to suggest that the root idea of the doctrine of ahimsa 
is the awe with which the savage regards life in all its forms. 
But this is not only a misinterpretation of the doctrine of 
ahimsa but a denial of the basic principles of fellow-feeling 
and reciprocity on which morality must be based. Of all 
the vices that may pollute the life of a man, cruelty and 
killing are perhaps the worst. The sooner this fact is 
admitted and ahimsa recognized as a cardinal virtue by 
ethical thinkers all the world over, the better for mankind. 
And if the leading thinkers of the East and the West can 
come to an understanding on the points mentioned in 
this and other areas of philosophical study, we will have 
a world perspective in philosophy and possibly the basis 
of a world philosophy. 


(Concluded) 














PLACES OF BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE : 
TAXILA 


By 


DEBALA MITRA, M.A. 


[ Taxila is now included in West Pakistan. Through normal 
Passenger Trains communication has not yet been restored between 
India and W. Punjab. Taxila is to be reached now therefore, by 
air from Delhi or Bombay via Karachi or: Lahore and Rawalpindi. ] 


Taxita, by which name Takshasila was known to the ancient 
Greeks, was the leading city in north-west India during 
the first few centuries before and -after Christ. We are 
told in the Ramayana that Bharata, the brother of Rama, 
founded the city in order to enthrone-his son Taksha there. 
It figures in the Mahabharata as the venue of the great 
snake-sacrifice performed by King Janmejaya. The 
Buddhist literature bespeaks its widespread fame as a great 
centre of learning during the life-time of the Buddha. We 
are told that people from different parts of India thronged 
to the university here to complete their studies. All subjects, 
whether arts or science, were taught here. Jivaka, the 
famous physian contemporary with the Buddha, received 
here his proficiency in medicine and surgery. Chanakya, 
the legendary statesman of the fourth century B.C., is said 
to have been another celebrity of this place. 

Shortly before the rise of the Buddha, Taxila was the 
capital of Gandhara, one of the. sixteen Mahdjanapadas 
or principal countries mentioned by the Buddhists. Soon 
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afterwards it came under the influence of the Achaemenians 
of Persia, who, in their inscriptions, claimed to have 
incorporated in their empire the provinces of Hidu (the 
Indus region) and Gadara (Gandhara). Taxila seems 
to have been emancipated from the Achaemenian yoke 
before the invasion of Alexander. Ambhi, king of Taxila, 
submitted to the great conqueror and got his kingdom 
enlarged in return. Alexander's dream of a Greek empire 
embracing north-west India did not materialise on account 
of the rise of Chandragupta Maurya who swept away 
all vestiges of Macedonian conquest in India and under 
whom Taxila became a viceregal seat. The weakness 
of the later Mauryas, however, whetted the ambition of 
the Bacirian Greeks.who, in the second century B.C., 
conquered north-western India and under whom Taxila 
became one of the capitals, which position it enjoyed even 
after the overthrow of the Greek rule by the Scytho- 
Parthians in the first century B.C. The latter, in their 
turn, succumbed to the Kushans in the first century A.D. 
With the foundation of the capital at Purushapura 
(Peshawar) by Kanishka, the status of Taxila as the capital- 
city was naturally a bit impaired. In spite of its being 
relegated to the position of a satrapal seat under the 
Kushans, its grandeur and glory did not dwindle. The 
death-knell of this ancient and flourishing city, however, 
was sounded in the fifth century by the Huns who 
completely devastated it. When we get the next glimpse 
of the city from the accounts of the Chinese Pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang in the seventh century, it was a dependency of 
Kashmir. 


The Ruins 
The ruins of Taxila were first identified by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham with a series of mounds close 
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to the railway station of Taxila (which replaced the previous 
name of Sarai Kala in 1921), about 20 miles from 
Rawalpindi, on the Lahore-Peshawar line. These mounds 
are among the most explored ones in India, for, apart 
from the activities of treasure-hunters and amateur archaeo- 
logists in the nineteenth century, they were systematically 
and extensively excavated for more than twenty years, 
beginning with 1912, by Sir John Marshall. Subsequently 
in 1944-45, further excavation was carried out under the 
supervision of Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler with the limited 
objective of ascertaining the stratigraphy of two of the sites. 

The ruins consist of a large number of groups of 
Buddhist stupas and monasteries and three city-sites. 
The strategic position of Taxila as the meeting place of 
three important trade-routes linking the interiors of India 
with central and western Asia, coupled with its beautiful 
and picturesque situation in a fertile valley watered by 
rivulets and guarded by hills, explain the prosperity and 
prolonged occupation of the city, as also the fact of its 
being subjected to repeated invasions. Sometimes a new 
ruler would select a fresh spot for his capital in preference 
to the old one. Thus, three cities successively sprang up 
within three miles and a half of one another, and their 
remains are now represented by Bhir Mound, Sirkap and 


Sirsukh. . 


A. Buin Mounp 

Bhir Mound, the earliest city-site, stands between 
the railway station and the Tamra Nala. Its antiquity 
goes back to the pre-Mauryan period, say to the fifth 
century B.C. or even earlier, and it continued to be 
occupied upto the second century B.C., when the Greeks 
shifted the city to Sirkap. In contrast to the latter, the 
remains at Bhir Mound show that little attention was 
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paid to systematic town-planning, with the result that 
the lay-out of houses and lanes was very irregular. The 
buildings were of rubble masonry, in which kanjir and 
limestone, finished with a coating of mud-plaster, were 
used. An interesting feature of the dwelling houses was 
the use of various types of soak-wells made of pottery rings 
or of earthen storage-jars with bottoms removed and set one 
above the other, or taking the shape of pits lined with 
masonry. The simplest form, however, was an unlined 
circular shaft, often filled with rough pots turned upside 
down. 

Among the precious antiquities found here, mention 
may be made of gem-intaglios, hoards of jewellery and 
innumerable coins, both native and foreign. 


B. SIrRKAP 

With the appearance of the Greeks, the city was 
transferred to a site called Sirkap to the north-east of 
Bhir Mound, separated from the latter by the Tamra 
Nala. The city was successively occupied by the Greeks, 
Scytho-Parthians and Kushans. The evidence of coins 
proves that Sirkap continued to be occupied upto the time 
of the Kushan king Huvishka in the second century A.D. 

Excavation revealed here buildings .of six periods, the 
lowest two of which were assigned to the Indo-Greeks, 
the next upper two to the Scythians, the next upper one 
to the Parthians and the topmost one to the Kushans. 
Of these, the Greek strata were the least explored, while 
the Parthian level was very extensively excavated and 
the city-plan of the period laid bare. The fortification 
during the Indo-Greek period seems to have consisted of 
a mud-rampart, of which Kachcha Kot, an earthern ridge 
to the north of Sirkap, was probably a remnant. With 
the coming of the Sakas who continued to occupy the 
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city, a definite attempt was made to plan the city after 
the Hellenistic model. With this object. in view they 
extended its southern boundary so as to include a part 
of the Hathial range to build an acropolis and delimited 
the northern extremity, thus to exclude the part between 
the new northern wall and Kachcha Kot. The whole 
of this area was fortified by a stone rampart of rubble 
masonry. Marshall his given up his former view in his 
monograph on Taxila and attributes the construction of 
the stone fortification to the Greeks, but the excavation 
of 1944-45 supports his older view which connects the stone 
wall with AzesI. This wall has a perimeter of approxi- 
mately 6000 yards and a thickness varying from 15 to 21 ft. 
6 in. The stones used were limestone and kanjir. The 
northern and eastern walls were straight, while the southern 
and western ones were irregular as they followed the 
contour of the hills and the course of the Tamra Nala 
respectively. The defensive wall was strengthened by 
bastions at irregular intervals. The main gate was pierced 
in the northern wall and a minor one in the southern 
wall. An inner cross-line of fortification including the 
hilly region which contained the acropolis divided the 
city into upper and lower parts, the main habitations being 
confined to the lower one. This fortification is generally 
ascribed to Azes I, and as some of the structures including 
a palace in the lower city were found stratigraphically 
contemporary with the stone wall, they also must have 
been built in the same period. It is obvious that the 
king who was responsible for planning the city, not only 
selected an area conforming to the requirements of an 
ideal Hellenistic city, but also had an Hellenistic city in 
mind when he translated his plan into stone. Thus a 
considerable hilly area was comprised within the city 
which had a detached acropolis and the lay-out of the 
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streets and houses followed the chessboard pattern which 
was the fashion among the Greeks at that time. A central 
street ran north-south bordered on either side by buildings 
with regularly aligned side-streets crossing it at right 
angles and thus dividing the city into rectangular blocks. 
In spite of the individual features, the houses followed 
the same general plan—an open court flanked or sur- 
rounded by chambers. Besides the older rubble masonry, 
a new type called diaper masonry came into existence. 
Though the buildings were mostly dwelling houses and 
shops, the city also comprised some religious establishments 
including an apsidal Buddhist temple and an edifice 
identified by its dimensions and massiveness and its courts 
of public and private audience, women’s quarters and 
private chapel as a secondary palace, the main palace 
being identified with Mahal on the ridges of the upper 
city. The general lay-out of the city remained virtually 
unaltered throughout the remaining part of the life of the 
city. 

Another interesting religious structure was a stupa 
shrine, the front facade of which was decorated with 
Corinthian pilasters, the spaces in between being relieved 
with niches. On the top of four such niches were found 
the motif of eagles, one of them double-headed—a motif 
specially associated with the Scythians who inherited it 
from the older culture of Western Asia. 

The collection of precious antiquities from this site 
was even richer than that from Bhir Mound and included 
gold and silver ornaments, silverware and thousands of 
coins. The yield of jewellery from accumulated hoards 
was not only considerable but also interesting, and affords 
material for the study of shape, design and workmanship. 
Found mostly in the Parthian levels, the ornaments give 
us a very faithful idea about the art of jewellers satisfying 
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the taste and demands of their West Asian clientele. 
The result was the emergence of peculiar ornament-types 
forming a class by themselves, which had very little in 
common with the contemporary or subsequent indigenous 
products of jewellers. Among other antiquities, a group 
of toilet-trays of different kinds of stone were of great 
interest. 

On the Hathial spur, inside the fortifications, were 
perched several Buddhist monuments. Of these the stupa 
of Kunala is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang who believed 
that it was built by Asoka to commemorate the spot where 
his son Kunala was blinded by the machinations of his 
queen Tishyarakshita. In its present form, however, it 
could not be earlier than the third or fourth century 
A.D. It rested on a lofty rectangular plinth rising in 
three tiers and having a flight of steps at its northern end. 
An interesting feature about this structure was that a 
small earlier stupa dating from the Scytho-Parthian times 
was found buried in the core of the later stupa near the 
north-west corner. Attached to the Kunala stupa was 
a monastery built of semi-ashlar masonry and following 
the usual monastic plan in the form of a chatuhsala—a 
central rectangular court encompassed by a raised verandah 
and cells. The remains of two other monasteries, more 
or less contemporary with the Kunala monastery, were 
found near about, one of them situated at Gahi further 
up the hill, half-way between the Kunala monastery and 
the south-east corner of the city. 


C. Sirsuku 
Sirsukh, the last phase of Taxila, is situated in the 
open valley about a mile to the north-north-east of Sirkap 
on the other side of the Lundi Nala. In contrast to the 
irregular limits of the earlier cities, it was almost a 
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rectangle, fortified with a thick wall of diaper-faced rubble 
masonry, having semi-circular bastions at intervals of 90 ft., 
both the wall and bastions being provided with loop-holes. 
The precise time when Sirkap was abandoned in favour 
of Sirsukh is still a matter of guess, inasmuch as Sirsukh 
has been the least excavated on account of the existence 
of modern villages as well as graves and ziyarats on the 
area. Marshall ascribes the fortification to Kanishka’s 
predecessor Vima Kadphises, but this remains to be 
substantiated by solid facts. 


Buddhist Monuments 


The whole area outside these city-sites is strewn with — 


Buddhist establishments, the most conspicuous of which is the 
Dharmarajika stupa, popularly known as Chir Top on 
account of a cleft in the stupa made by treasure-hunters. 
The name Dharmarajika associates the monument with 
Asoka, but in its present form it dates from the Kushan 
period, though it is likely that its nucleus belonged to 
the Asokan age and that the later stupa was built on 
the ruins of an earlier one. It was circular on plan and 
hemispherical in elevation with a raised terrace round 
its base approached by four flights of steps at the cardinal 
points. The core was built of rough rubble strengthened 
by sixteen walls radiating from the centre and veneered 
with huge limestone blocks with recessed kanjur in between 
for the mouldings and pilasters, the whole being given 
a coating of lime plaster and paint. The ornamental 
stonework on the base of the stupa drum above the berm, 
of the fourth or fifth century A.D., consisted of niches 
divided from one another by Corinthian pilasters, originally 
containing the figures of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. 
The great stupa was surrounded by rings of small stupas 
and chapels, and adjoining it was a large monastery. 
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There is evidence of the monastery having been rebuilt 
on more than one occasion, the existing remains belonging 
to the early medieval period. 

About a mile to. the south-east of the city of Sirsukh, 
near the village of Mohra Moradu, stands another interest- 
ing group of Buddhist establishments with its stupas and 
monasteries, built between the third and fifth centuries. 
The two stupas discovered here were noted for the number 
of beautiful and well-preserved stucco images and figures. 
The monastery with its court of cells, hall of assembly, 
refectory, kitchen, store-room, etc was also remarkable 
for its spacious accommodation. 

Less than a mile to the north-east of Mohra Moradu, 
near the village of Jaulian, are to be seen on the hill-top 
the remains of another group of stupas, monasteries and 
ancillary structures. The original fabric of the main 
stupa goes back to the Kushan age, though the present 
monastery with stucco decorations belongs to a later 
period. Among the subsidiary stupas round the main one, 
one contained a relic-casket in the form of a stupa, made 
of hard lime plaster and bedecked with gems. At the 
bottom of this was found a wooden casket containing, 
among other things, a small round casket of copper gilt. 
Inside the latter was a cylinder of the same material 
containing dark-coloured dust. Like Mohra Moradu, 
Jaulian is noted for its beautiful stucco figures. 

At Pippala, between Mohra Moradu and Jaulian, 
can be seen the remains of a stupa and an attached 
monastery, belonging to two periods, the earlier one dating 
from the late Parthian or Kushan times. 

Besides these, there are other groups of Buddhist 
establishments, one at Lalchak, two hundred yards from 
Sirsukh, another at Badalpur near the village of Bhera, 
a third one at Bhallar, situated at a distance of 5 miles 
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from Taxila station, a fourth one in the glen of Giri, 
and a fifth one at Keader Mohra and Akhauri, and a 
sixth from Kalawan, not to speak of other small-scale 
establishments. 


Jandial 

Apart from these Buddhist religious edifices, one 
unique temple with its Greek plan, Ionic columns and 
classical mouldings, but of uncertain religious affiliation, 
stands pre-eminent at Jandial near the northern gate of 
Sirkap. Architecturally it conforms to the peripteral Greek 
temple with a pranaos or front porch, a naos or sanctuary 
and an opisthodomos or back-porch, surrounded on all sides 
by a peristyle of columns, with the difference that instead 
of the rows of columns, it is surrounded on three sides 
by a wall pierced at frequent intervals,-while at the front 
there are four Ionic columns in two rows, and that there is 
a solid mass of masonry between the naos and opisthodomos, 
taking the place of an extra chamber found in some large 
Greek temples between the sanctuary and the back-porch. 
From the depth of the foundation of the solid platform 
(over 20 ft.) it has been surmised by Marshall that it 
carried a very heavy superstructure in the form of a high 
tower connected with the Zoroastrian religion. The 
temple is constructed of limestone and kanjur faced with 
plaster, while the Ionic columns and pilasters are made of 
sandstone blocks. 


Conelusion 

As has been noticed, Taxila had the singular fate of 
seeing various rolling waves of humanity, Iranian, Greek, 
Scythian, Parthian and Kushan, with the result that it 
became the confluence of various cultures. This cosmopoli- 
tan city had to undergo social changes and adjustments in 
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order to accommodate peoples of diverse nationalities. The 


observed in this town, which were unusual in India. Of 
these, the custom of exposing the dead to vultures was 
certainly Iranian. Again the system of bringing out the 
girls in the marriage-market was clearly reminiscent of 
the similar Babylonian practice. The importance of the 
remains of Taxila lies in the fact that they. afford ample 
materials and wide scope for the study of the art, architec- 
ture, religion and, to a certain extent, the manners and 
customs of the different peoples. Of all the cultures which 
reacted upon the indigenous one and contributed to the 
evolution of the culture-pattern of the city, the impact of 
Greek culture was overwhelming. The reason for this is 
quite obvious. Of the different peoples, the Scythian 
and the Kushans had very little culture of their own; 
they must have therefore been quick to adopt not only 
the Indian but also the Greek culture which captivated 
West Asia and Europe at that time. The Achaemenians 
greatly prized objects of Greek workmanship and employed 
Greek artists. The philhellenism of the Parthians is well- 
known. Thus, even in motifs other than Greek, the hand 
of the artist familiar with Hellenistic traditions can be 
detected. There is plenty of sculptures, as well as other 
works of art, such as glyptic, metal, stone, etc where 
the motif is purely Iranian or Scytho-Parthian, but the 
technique at once reminds one of borrowings from the 
Greek masters. 

The contributions of the Indians to this culture-pattern 
is equally considerable, if not more. The great culture of 
the Indians did not fail to impress the foreigners including 
the Greeks who became eager to exchange ideas and take 
part in the social and religious activities of the local 
population. The Parthians who had accepted Greek as 


historians of Alexander were struck by several customs. 
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their court-language in their own country, used the Indian 
script and language on their coins when they settled in 
India. The Greeks did not display the same stand- 
offishness towards the Indians as they showed to other 
non-Hellenese. The case of the Greek Heliodoros, an 
inhabitant of Taxila and ambassador of the Greek king 
Antialkidas, adopting the Bhagavata religion, is one of 
the instances of the attitude of the Greeks to the Indian 
culture. 

The best fruit of this intermingling of the Indian 
and Greek cultures is the Gandhara art which occupies 
a unique place in Indian art in that it produced the 
earliest images of the Buddha, strongly imbued with Greek 
notions. In the Buddhist images produced by this school 
one sees the Indian iconographical concepts in Greek garb. 
With north-west India as the focus, the art spread beyond 
the limits of India, to Afghanistan and Central Asia. 
The media in which the sculptor practised his art were 
usually bluish schist, a local stone, and stucco. The 
specimens from the Buddhist monuments at Taxila mention- 
ed above illustrate the excellence of that phase of the art 
in which stucco was more commonly employed.* 
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NI BBANAM 
Pabandhako 


SILANANDA BRAHMACHARI 


“Tpamp! kho thanam sududdasam yadidam sabbasankhara- 
samatho tanhakkhayo nirodho nibbanam’”’ evam Bhagavata 
Arahata Sammasambuddhena sududdasanti parivitakkitam 
nibbanam jana sududdasatta bahudha vyakoronti. Tam 
hi Buddhabhattikanam parama nissayam, dukkhadoma- 
nassabhibhutanam parama santithanam, takkavacaranam 
sunnatam, panditamaninam  ucchedo natthibhavo. 
Nibbanassa panemani atthananattani vyakaranananattani 
avyattassa akusalassa sammoham uppadenti vematikam 
sandahanti. 


Avacamanasigocaram hi nibbanam avyakaraniyam, 
takkehi va buddhihi va agantabbam ; apica na anadhi- 
gantabbam sammapatipannehi puggalehi. Yadi tam 
anadhigantabbam siya, kim  kusalagavesanaya kifica 
samadhibhavanaya ? Adhigamo tu _ sila-samadhi-panna- 
bhavanasambhuto. 


Kayena vacaya manasa duccaritam hitva carittasobhito 
puggalo yoniso vayamanto samadhim adhigacchati. 
Samadhismim paripunne panna safjayati. Panna- 
parisuddho hi puggalo ariyabhumim upeti. Adhigamo 
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etasseva adhivacanam. Evam sila-samadhi-panna nibbana- 
dhigamassa hetu bhavanti. 


Tattha sotapatti sakadagamita, anagamita arahattanceti 
catubbidho nibbanadhigamo (magga-phalavasena attha- 
vidho). Sotapatti sankhatena pathama maggena ditthi- 
vicikiccha ucchijjanti, sakadagamimaggena ragadosamoha 
tanu bhavanti, anagamimaggena ragadosamohanam 
anavasesappahanam hoti, arahattamaggena anavasesa 
kilesa pahina honti, khina jati, vusitam brahmacariyam, 
natthi karaniyam itthatthaya. 


Evam kicchena adhigantabbam nibbanam ucchijjana- 
tthaya natthibhavaya attasammohaya bhavatiti vattum 
kallamnu? Anindriyagocaram indriyehi agahetabbatta 
natthiti vattum katham vattati? Yadipi nibbanam 
anibbacaniyam, tathapi nibbanam sandhaya Bhagavato 
udanam amhakam manam pineti, tassa ulara-bhavabhibhuto 
mano lokiyabhavam samatikkamitum  icchati. Atra 
Tathagatavacanani udaharenta tam dasseyama. Ariya- 
pariyesana-sutte vuttam hetam Bhagavata: “Ajatam.. 
ajaram..abyadhim..amatam anuttaram yogakkhemam 
nibbanam ajjhagamam.” Yam santassa ucchijjanatthaya 
natthibhavaya vattati, tassa imani visesanani katham 
yujjeyum ? Nanu imani dhuvam anuttaram  sivam 
padam_ dipenti. Ayasmato Bahiyassa Daruciriyassa 
dehabhange Bhagava udanam udanesi : 

Yattha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati 
Na tattha sukka jotanti adicco nappakasati 

Na tattha candima bhati tamo tattha na vijjati 
Yada ca attana vedi muni monena brahmano 
Atha rupa arupa ca sukhadukkha pamuccati. 
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Yamettha paridipitam tam tu atulaniyam. Puna ca tassa 
paramabhavam dipentena Bhagavata vuttam : “Nibbanam 


paramam sukham”’ 


Kallam nu etadisam nibbanam ucchedam sufnanti sama- 
nupassitum ? Karunnabharitahadayo Bhagava tam nibba- 
namatam patum sabbe avhayanto viya aha : 

“Matta sukhapariccaga passe ce vipulam sukham 

caje matta sukham dhiro sampassam vipulam sukham”. 


Bhiyo Tathagatavacanani udaharenta pabandhassa 
kalebaram vaddhetum na icchama. Hettha  uddhata- 
vacanani nibbanassa anupamatam padassenti. Esa hi na 
kappana na palapo, apica ajjhattanubhutiya vacuggamo 
adhigama-vedallassa abibhavo. So na kevalam amhakam 
cittam aradheti, amhakamantare pana nibbanakankham 
janeti. 
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THE ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTILYA 
7 % 


Pror. Dr. C. J. CHacko, M.a., PH.D. (CoLumBIA) 


“This singular shade is seen haunting men’s minds, exciting, frighten- 
ing, provoking, perplexing them, like some unholy necromancer, 


bewildering reason and conscience by riddles and paradox.” 
—Moreley’s “Machiavelli”, 1897. 


In these penetrating words Viscount Morley presented his. 
impressive pen-portrait of that famous—perhaps notorious, 
depending on one’s own moral values and aptitudes— 
Florentine statesman and diplomat, Niccolo Machiavelli 
of the 16th century A.D. With slight adjustments they 
might admirably fit Kautilya, the reputed Brahmin minister 
of the Indian Prince, Chandragupta Maurya of the 4th 
century B.C., grandfather of the famous Asoka. It is 
not known whether or not the Florentine ever had any 
knowledge of Kautilya’s reputed political treatise, the 
Arthasastra. But it appears certain that the West has not 
heaped the same measure of approbation or opprobrium 
on the Indian statesman as it has on the Florentine. This 
may be largely due to the fact that until the first decade 
of the present century, the Arthasastra was considered a 
lost work, whereas Machiavelli’s thesis, The Prince, first 
published in 1513, has ever engaged the attention of 
Western scholars in the field of political studies. It has 
been reported that both Mussolini and Hitler were ardent 
students of The Prince. 
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As a word derived from Sanskrit kutila, i.e. ‘crooked’, 
Kautilya may be interpreted as “the crooked one”. As 
the Arthasastra is depicted by some as a treatise saturated 
with crooked instructions, clandestine. admonitions and 
criminal persuasions, all alike calculated to be the wicked 
and immoral but circumstantially justifiable instruments 
wherewith to promote the greatness and grandeur of a prince, 
the sobriquet “Kautilya” is unreservedly applied to its 
author. For example, the poet Bana (7th century A.D.) in 
his Kadambari asks : “Is there anything that is righteous for 
those for whom the science of Kautilya, merciless in its 
precepts, sumptuous in its cruelty, is an authority ; whose 
teachers are priests, habitually hard-hearted with the 
practice of witchcraft; to whom ministers, perpetually 
inclined to deceive others, are councillors ; whose desire 
is constantly for the goddess of wealth that has been 
spurned by thousands of kings; who are devoted to the 
application of destructive sciences ; and to whom brothers, 
affectionate with natural cordial love are but fit victims 
to be murdered ?” Thus Kautilya may be regarded as a 
person full of crookedness. ‘ 

There appear however certain other factors which may 
lead to a different interpretation of the word Kautilya. 
Some scholars find good reasons for connecting this name 
with a gotra or clan of the Tamils of South India. Another 
name by which Kautilya is usually known is Chanakya (or 
Chanakatmaja i.e. a son of Chanaka) which connects 
him with the Chanaka-country, by which usually the Tamil- 
land is meant. It is again held by some that Kautilya 
is not the name of a person but of a school, while some 
other scholars insist that Kautilya belonged to Taxila. 

If the identity of the author of the Arthasastra is a 
matter of speculation, so is its date. Scholars have placed 
it between the 4th century B.C. and the 3rd century A.D. 
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The Arthasastra is written from the standpoint of 
the Prince and not of the People. In this as well as in certain 
of his ideas, Kautilya unwittingly becomes a precursor 
of Machiavelli, for the latter’s work was a grammar of 
power-politics for his prince, Lorenzo di Medici, while 
Kautilya wrote for the edification of his prince, the emperor 
Chandragupta Maurya. Consequently, political scientists 
conversant with the principles of democracy and the 
theories of opposition by oppressed subjects to tyrannical 
rulers, will seldom find any material in Kautilya to sub- 
stantiate a theory of the rights of the people against, the 
sovereign or the State. 

Kautilya, like Machiavelli, believed in the doctrine of 
Power. He says, “The possession of power and happiness 
in a greater degree makes a king superior to another... 
Hence a king shall always endeavour to augment his own 
power and elevate his happiness’. He should. not be 
an “inferior” or an “equal” to another king. In order to 
sustain such superior power, Kautilya advises the King 
how to organize his army, construct forts and fortresses “on 
all the four quarters...of the kingdom”, and how and with 
what accessories they should be replenished. Machiavelli 
also avers : “I consider those capable of maintaining them- 
selves alone who can, through abundance of men or money, 
put together a sufficient army and hold the field against 
anyone who assails them”. The main proposition of the 
Arthasastra too, is “aggrandisement, pure and simple’. 

Kautilya’s thesis of power, nevertheless, has a partially 
redeeming feature. He enjoins upon his prince that: 
“In the happiness of his subjects, lies his happiness ; in 
their welfare, his welfare; whatever pleases himself he 
shall not consider good ; but whatever pleases his subjects 
he shall consider good”. Again, “The prince should 
exercise necessary restraint of the organs of senses...acquire 
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wisdom by keeping company with the aged ; see through 
his spies (spies of various descriptions, such as fraudulent 
disciples, merchants, wandering spies, household spies, 
harem spies, student spies, mendicant women and others) ; 
-establish safety and security by being ever active...endear 
himself to the people by bringing them in contact with 
wealth and doing good to them...keep away from hurting 
the women and the property of others’. Machiavelli too 
advises his Prince that “The best fortress is to be found in 
the love of the people, for...fortresses will not save you if 
you are hated by the people’. One of the sure means 
towards this objective is to “abstain from interfering with 
the property of his citizens and subjects or with their 
women...Men forget more easily the death of their father 
than the loss of their patrimony”. 

These are, from the standpoint of political nomen- 
clature, modern terms ; and yet as one peruses the pages 
of the Arthasastra, one is bound to acknowledge that 
Kautilya was fully conversant with the problems of 
international relations as they existed in his time and the 
policies which princes, strong or weak, should adopt for 
solving them. In this context he expounds a “six-fold 
policy” as follows: “Agreement with pledge is peace ; 
offensive operation is war ; indifference is neutrality ; making 
preparations is marching ; seeking the protection of another 
is alliance ; and, making peace with one and waging war 
with another is dual-policy. These are dealt with in 
considerable detail in the 18 chapters of the seventh Book. 
“Whoever is acquainted”, says Kautilya, “with the science 
of polity should clearly observe the conditions of progress, 
deterioration, stagnation, reduction and _ destruction, 
as well as the use of all kinds of strategic needs. 
Whoever thus knows the interdependance of the six 
kinds of policies, plays at his pleasure with kings, 
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bound round, as it were, in chains skilfully devised 
by himself.” 

In the sphere of ancient international relations, 
therefore, and the customs and usages which regulated 
them, Kautilya displays a remarkable measure of fecundity, 
so much so that his exposition of these usages and customs 
appears to evince consummate comparison with those 
presented by some of the international jurists of mediaeval 
Europe. This view nevertheless is not a carte blanche, for 
there appear to be certain definite limitations in the 
Arthagastra ; it does not deal, for example, with any phase 
of maritime warfare even though it has examined land 
warfare almost in minute details. So too, Kautilya centres 
his theme fundamentally around his thesis of Aggrandise- 
ment (Matsya-nyaya or “the logic of the fish”) and the 
diverse modes of manipulating “the circle of states”. Not- 
withstanding all this, the conclusion forces itself on us that 
the widely patronised western position that the principles 
of international law were originally evolved in the 
“Christian countries” of Europe is not wholly tenable, and, 
that ancient India had very advanced notions of the science 
of politics, Arthasastra or Dandaniti, several centuries before 
ancient Greece and Rome developed them. 

One of the trenchant criticisms levelled against 
‘Kautilya, as also against Machiavelli several centuries 
later, is that his philosophy was, to use the latter's oft- 
quoted axiom, that “in the actions of all men, and 
especially of princes, from which there lies no appeal, the end 
justifies the means’, for Kautilya too would employ all 
and every means irrespective of their moral values for 
the aggrandisement of the State ; the king, he says, should 
use spies of all descriptions to spy on the private life of 
his own sons, his officers, his harem, his people, in fact on 
anybody, including his neighbouring princes and peoples, 
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whether in war or in peace. He would utilize even 
religious institutions to promote hisends. Not that he 
was himself immoral or irreligious, although it is difficult 
to associate a vital religious life with a person who 
recommends all kinds of nefarious or diabolical practices 
under the garb of religion to promote his power and 
happiness. Like his Florentine successor, he considered 
that religion was within the State, not beside it or 
above it—it was but an instrument for State purposes. 
As a recent write puts it: “Kautilya’s political man 
is entirely dissociated from all standards’ of conduct 
save success,” and that he would “not hesitate to prostitute 
religious institutions for political expediencies.” When the 
good of the State requires it, he must be prepared to 
practice treachery, deceit, hypocrisy and _ sacrilege, if 
need be. 

In a hundred and fifty-two chapters divided into 
fifteen Books, Kautilya deals with a variety of subjects, 
such as the training of a prince, the creation of councils, 
priests, envoys, land, inheritance, crime and punishments, 
the elements of sovereignty, and the like. From these 
the conclusion may pertinently be drawn that Kautilya, 
whether he was a Brahman or from Taxila or from 
Cranganore, possessed an astute and alert mind. He 
seems to comprehend human society in a Hobbesian garb, 
caricaturing it almost as a war of all against all; he 
realised that expediency determines and justifies action. 
Machiavelli held that if all men were good, a prince 
could afford to be good, but since they are bad, no harm 
is done if a prince breaks his word in appropriate 
circumstances, that is to say, under conditions which 
would facilitate his advantages as a prince. If what 
Kautilya wrote can be considered a fair representation of 
persons and conditions of his time or ‘those preceding 
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his, the indisputable fact of modern civilization, of the East 
or of the West, is that such a representation would not be a 
travesty of the political and economic relations of 
States in the post-Kautilyan ages, reaching up to our very 
own times. The only panacea for such a perilous and in 
some respects spritually and culturally detrimental and 
nationally and internationally suididal course of life 
which peoples and nations seem to be precariously pursuing 
today, is to reverse the Kautilyan and Machiavellian 
thesis that the end justifies the means, and replace it 
with the thesis that both the means and the end should 
justify one another. Can this be possible ? 





Lion on the abacus of the Sarnath Asoka Pillar 




















THE RAMAYANA OF KAMBAN 
By 


Pror. A. MutTHusIvAN 


THE Ramayana of Kamban is a mighty achievement 
in Tamil literature. Lovers of Tamil take pride in 
acclaiming him as the “Emperor of Poesy”. He has 
sung the glory of Rama in ten thousand five hundred 
and fifty nine stanzas, each containing four lines. It is 
not this astonishing bulk that qualifies him for the eminent 
title but it is his abiding faith in his hero and his 
masterly portraiture of that hero. Moreover Kamban is 
essentially an artist and his epic is a great work of art. 

His Ramayana is not a verbal translation of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana. It is only an adaptation. He has deviated 
from the original in many places mainly for two reasons. 
In the first place Kamban is a true representative of 
Tamil culture. Secondly his own artistic sense and 
personal taste prompted him on occasions to deviate 
from his source. A couple of instances from his poem 
may be cited to illustrate the reasons for his divergence 
from Valmiki. Sita’s wedding is described by Valmiki 
merely as an enjoyable event. Poet Kamban has drama- 
tised the whole incident. He makes Rama and Sita 
fall in love with each other and then portrays in 
golden colours the lofty splendour of ideal love. In 
doing this he follows the traditions of Tamil literature 
and culture which looked upon love as something 
venerable and divine and treated it as a cardinal 
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prerequisite of marriage. Tamil literature, particularly 
ancient Tamil literature, is rich in love poetry. All the 
aspects of love are dealt with and great emphasis is 
laid on its sterling purity. In introducing the play of 
love between Rama and Sita before their marriage and 
treating the breaking of the bow as an act inspired by 
love, Kamban has only conformed to the traditions of 
Tamil culture. 

Now for another instance of deviation. According 
to Valmiki, Ravana places Sita on his lap when he 
carries her away to Lanka. Kamban’s personal taste 
and his veneration for Sita could not tolerate the idea 
of the purity of his heroine being defiled by the 
touch .of Ravana. He, therefore, makes Ravana scoop 
the earth on which stood Sita’s hut and carry her away 
sheltered within the hut itself. In this way a number 
of incidents big and small could be cited to illustrate 
the deviations made by Kamban from Valmiki. All the 
changes were dictated by his cultural traditions and his 
sense of artistic and moral propriety. 

There is a good deal of controversy over the date 
of Kamban. Some scholars place him in the 9th, some 
in the 10th and others in the 12th century A.D. 

Kamban is an ardent believer in the incarnation 
of God as Rama. Whenever he gets an occasion to sing 
his praise either himself or through his characters, he 
rises to ecstatic heights and his verses tend to become 
soul-stirring hymns. The bedrock of his faith and 
conviction is that Dharma wins and adharma fails. Rama 
stands as a unique symbol of Dharma to him. 





AN UNFORTUNATE’S HEAVEN 
A short story by Sarat Chandra Chatterjee* 
Translated from Bengali by 
Lita Ray 


Tue wife of Thakurdas Mukherjee was elderly. When 
she was stricken with fever, she died after an illness of 
only seven days’ duration. Mukherjee was the head 
of a highly successful-paddy business. His four sons and 
three daughters, their children, the sons-and daughters-in- 
law gathered and it was almost as though some festival 
was in progress. All the village people came crowding 
to see the pomp of the funeral procession. The weeping 
daughters painted their mother’s feet with thick red alta 
and powdered the parting of her hair heavily with vermil- 
lion. The daughters-in-law anointed her forehead with 
the paste of sandalwood and dressed her in an expensive 
sari. With the ends of their saris they reverently took 
the dust of her feet for the last time. What with flowers, 
vases, incense, perfumes, garlands and noise, the funeral 
did not seem to be an affair of sorrow. It was more as 
though the mistress of the manor was once again, after 
fifty years, setting out for her husband’s home. Old 
Mukherjee took a last farewell of the companion of all 
his days with a composed countenance and, wiping away 
a few secret tears, sought to console his sorrowing daughters 





*Next to Rabindranath Tagore, Sarat Ch. Chatterjee (died 1937) 
is the foremost novelist and story-writer in modern Bengali. 
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and daughters-in-law. Shouting out the name of God, 
Hari bol, so loudly that the early morning sky was stirred, 
the entire village accompanied the procession. The mother 
of Kangali followed it also, from a distance. She was 
taking several egg-plants she had plucked from bushes 
in her courtyard to market when she met the procession. 
It was such a spectacle that she could go no farther. The 
market and the egg-plants were both forgotten. She 
followed the funeral to the cremation ground, wiping away 
her tears as she went. The cremation ground was on 
the bank of the Garur river at one end of the village. 
Wood, sandal wood, ghee, honey, incense and whatever 
else was necessary, had been taken there the night before 
and was in readiness. The mother of Kangali, being low- 
caste, stood on a high mound a little apart and watched 
the proceedings with wide-eyed interest from start to 
finish. She was a Duli by caste and did not dare approach 
closer. As the corpse was lifted on to the broad and high 
pyre, she caught a glimpse of the painted red feet of the 
old lady. She was so pleased she felt tempted to run up 
and wipe a drop off to put on her head. Tears rolled 
from her eyes when, amidst a mighty shouting of the name 
Hari, the sacred fire was set alight by the son. Over and 
over again she murmured to herself, “O fortunate mother ! 
You are on your way to Heaven. Bless me that my pyre 
may also be set alight by my Kangali! Fire from the 
hand of a son! It is not a small thing. You depart 
leaving everything bright in this world, husband, sons, 
daughters, grandsons, grand-daughters, servants and maid- 
servants !” She was so overcome, her breast rose and 
fell with emotion. So much good fortune was more than 
she could conceive of. The smoke of the pyre cast blue 
shadows as it rose, spiralling into the sky. The mother 
of Kangali thought she saw a small chariot in it quite 
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distinctly. Pictures decorated the wheels and about the 
roof were twined vines and leaves. The face of the person 
sitting in it was not visible but there was vermillion in the 
parting of her hair and her feet were painted red. Tears 
were pouring from the uplifted eyes of Kangali’s mother 
when a boy of fourteen or fifteen pulled at her sari and 
asked, “Why are you standing here, mother ? Aren’t you 
going to cook our rice ?” 

The mother was startled. She looked around. “I'll 
be cooking it presently, my dear,” she said, “Look, look, 
my boy, the Brahmin mother is riding up to heaven ina 
chariot !” Pointing upwards, she exclaimed excitedly. 

The boy looked up with surprise, “Where ?” Scruti- 
nising the sky for a little he said, “You’re crazy. That’s 
smoke!” Angrily he went on, “It’s already noon. Don’t 
you suppose I get hungry ?” Noticing the tears in his 
mother’s eyes he added, “‘The Brahmin lady is dead. Why 
should you cry for her, mother ?” 

The mother of Kangali pulled herself together. She 
felt ashamed of weeping at the cremation ground for a 
person who was nothing to her. She wiped her eyes at 
once and tried to smile lest some misfortune befall her son. 
“Why should I cry, my dear,” she said, “It’s only that the 
smoke has got into my eyes.” 

“Huh! Only smoke! You were crying !” 

His mother did not protest. Taking him by the hand 
she went down to the ghat and bathed. After Kangali had 
his bath, she took him home. She did not see the last stage 
of the cremation. 

The Dispenser of Divine Law often, operating through 
the ignorance of parents, not only mocks us in the naming 
of children, He protests strongly. Children’s names deride 
them all their lives, even unto death. The life of Kangali’s 
mother was brief but it was at least spared this divine 
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taunt. When she was born, her mother had died and her 
father in his anger named her Abhagi or The Unfortunate. 
Her father spent his days catching fish in the river and 
without a mother Abhagi scarcely knew the difference 
between day and night. It was a miracle how the tiny 
girl survived to be the mother of Kangali. The man she 
married was named Rasik Tiger. The tiger had another 
tigress and when he left the village with her, Abhagi stayed 
on with her bad luck and her baby son. 

The boy was now on the threshold of fifteen. He had 
just begun to learn canework. Abhagi could now hope 
that her troubles would come to an end after another year 
or two of battle with her bad fortune. No one but He who 
had brought her into her trouble knew how hard it was. 

When Kangali came back into the house after washing 
his hands in the pond after his midday meal, he found his 
mother putting the leavings away in a covered earthen jar. 
“Haven't you eaten, mother ?” he asked in surprise. 

“It is past noon, dear. I’ve lost my appetite.’ 

The boy did not believe her. “Huh. You're ‘not 
hungry ? Let me see the jar.” 

Kangali’s mother had used that excuse so often, he 
refused to give in until he had seen the jar. There was 
enough rice in it for another serving. He went and sat in 
his mother’s lap with a happy face. Boys of his age do not 
usually do that but he had always been delicate. So he 
had never played with other boys of his own age. His 
games were confined to his mother’s arms. He wound an 
arm around her neck and laid his face against hers. He 
started, “Mother, you are hot. Why did you stand in the 
sun to see the cremation ? Why did oe bathe afterwards ? 
Did you—the burning—”’ 

His mother anxiously covered his mouth with her hand 
and remonstrated, “Shame on you! It’s a sin to talk like 
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that. The dear good mother rode up to heaven in a 
chariot.” : 

Her son was sceptical, “You say so, mother. But does 
anyone go to heaven riding in a chariot ?” 

“I saw it myself, Kangali,” answered his mother, “the 
Brahmin mother sitting in the chariot. Everybody saw 
her red feet.” 

“Everybody ?” 

“Everybody.” 

Kangali leaned against his mother’s breast and 
thought. He habitually believed his mother, he had 
learned from babyhood to believe her, so now when his 
mother said that everybody had seen this startling event, he 
found no reason to disbelieve her. After a moment he said 
slowly, “Mother, you too will go to heaven ? Bindi’s mother 
told Rakhal’s auntie the other day that there is not another 
woman as good and dear as you in the Duli quarter.” 

His mother was silent. Kangali spoke on in the same 
slow way, “So many people asked you to marry again 
when father left you but you said no. You answered that 
when your Kangali grew up, your troubles would be over. 
Why should you marry again ? Yes, mother, where would 
I have gone if you had married again? Perhaps I would 
have died of starvation long ago.” 

His mother clasped him to her breast. It was true. 
So many had advised her to marry again. She had 
refused. Pressures had been applied. When she 
remembered it all, the tears came to her eyes. Kangali 
wiped her tears away and asked, “Shall I spread a quilt, 
mother ? Will you lie down ?” 

His mother said nothing. Kangali spread a mat on 
the floor, laid a quilt over it, took a small pillow down 
from the rack suspended from the rafters, upon which 
the bedding was kept, took his mother by the hand and 
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drew her gently toward the bed. “Kangali, you need 
not go to work today,” she said. 

The idea of not going to work pleased Kangali but 
he said, “They won't give me the money for my tea unless 
I go.” 

“Let it go. Come here, I’ll tell you a story.” 

No other bait was necessary. Kangali lay down 
beside his mother at once, “Tell me the story about 
the prince, the minister’s son and the winged horse.” 

Abhagi began the tale. It was a story she had heard 
innumerable times from others and told as often herself. 
But in a few minutes the prince and his friend, the 
minister's son, were left behind and she found herself 
telling a story she had never heard from anyone, a 
creation of her own. The higher her temperature rose, 
the faster the streams of hot blood pulsed through her 
head, the more she went on weaving a magic net of 
new fairy tales. She did not stop, nor did she break 
off anywhere. Kangali’s small figure thrilled again and 
again. Hugging her tightly around the neck as though 
he wanted to hide in her bosom, Kangali clung to her 
in amazement and fear. 

Outside the house the sun sank and the day came 
to an end. The pale shadows of evening thickened and 
grew large but no lamp was lit in the room, no one 
got up to attend to the last duties of the householder. 
Through the deepening darkness, the ceaseless murmur 
of the ailing mother fell like manna on the ears of her 
son. The story she told was the story of the funeral 
and the cremation, the story of the chariot and the 
painted feet and the journey to heaven. She told how 
the grieving husband had taken his last leave of his 
wife, how the sons carried their mother’s body away to 
the accompaniment of God’s name, Hari. And she told 
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how the pyre had been set alight by the lady’s son. 
“That fire, Kangali,” she said, “was not common fire. 
It was God, himself, Hari! The smoke that rose and 
filled the sky was not ordinary smoke; it formed the 
chariot, the heavenly chariot! Dear Kangali Charan, my 
own dear son !” 

“What is it, mother ?” 

“If you set alight my pyre like the son of the 
Brahmin mother, I too shall go to heaven, my dear.” 

“Hush !’’ said Kangali, “You must not say that.” 

Perhaps his mother did not hear him, for she went 
on speaking with her hot panting breath, “Then no one 
will be able to despise me as low-caste. No one will 
be able to push me aside as unlucky. Oh, if the fire 
is set alight by my son, the chariot will have to come !” 

Laying his face against hers, the boy pleaded brokenly, 
“Don’t talk like that, mother. Don’t say such things. 
I’m terribly afraid.” 

His mother said, “And see, Kangali, go and bring 
your father. Let him allow me to take the dust of his 
feet for the last time and let him take a last farewell 
of me like the Brahmin. Paint my feet with alta and 
put vermillion in my hair. Who will do it? Won't 
you do it, Kangali? You are my only child, my son 
and daughter in one, my all!’’ As she spoke she pressed 
the boy to her breast. 

(To be continued) 











THE MESSAGE OF ZARATHUSHTRA 
By 


Pror. Dr. Iracu J. S. TARAPOREWALA, 
B.A. (CANTAB), PH.D. (WURZBURG) 


Inp1A and Iran have had continuous and close contacts 
from time immemorial. The peoples of both these lands 
called themselves by the proud name of Arya. They spoke 
two dialects of the same original language, observed the 
same religious rites, and had practically the same social 
customs. Both peoples inherited the same ancient views 
and ideals of life which are known by the name of 
Sanatana-Dharma. These ancient Aryas recognized and 
worshipped the great powers of Nature—Agni, Vayu, 
Surya, Yama and others. But above and beyond all 
these, they recognized the one Supreme Reality, of which 
all these were but manifestations. We get that idea 
clearly set forth in the Vedic verse “There is one Reality, 
the wise call It variously”. 

Contemporary with the earliest chanters of the Vedic 
mantras there arose in Iran the great Teacher Zarathushtra. 
He brought a message for all mankind and for all time, 
not merely for the Iranian Aryas so many thousands of 
years ago, for he was in very truth a Jagad-guru a World- 
Teacher. With the passage of long ages his message 
has been very nearly forgotten. A very small community, 
the Zoroastrians who number scarcely 125,000 in the 
whole world, still remember and revere his name and 
strive in their lives to follow his teaching. Zarathushtra’s 
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teaching may be described as consisting essentially of five 
principal points as follows : 

1. The Lord of Life and Matter : Zarathushtra’s religion 
has been universally admitted by modern scholars to be 
pure monotheism because in his Gathas he has not con- 
sidered any power of nature as worthy of worship but the 
one Supreme Reality. This Supreme Being has been 
called by him Ahura-Mazda. This name is double and 
implies the essential duality of the universe. Herein lies 
the root of the so-called ‘dualism’ of Zarathushtra’s teach- 
ing. The first part of the name, Ahura, is identical with 
the Vedic ‘asura’. It is derived from ahu (Sanskrit asu) 
which means ‘life’; and so Ahura means ‘Lord of Life’. 
This is exactly what ‘asura’ means in the oldest portions 
of the Veda. The second name, Mazda, has been trans- 
lated by all scholars as ‘the Great Wise One’ (in the Sans- 
krit version, maha-jnanin). This translation is due to a 
misapprehension of the word by the ancient Pahlavi com- 
mentators. I take the word to be made up as maz-da. 
The first component, maz, means ‘the great (creation)’, i.¢., 
the Universe. It may be compared with the Vedic word 
‘mah’, and the later Sanskrit word mahat. And the second 
component, da, is the Sanskrit dha, to create ; and so Mazda 
may be translated as ‘the Creator of the great Universe’, 
i.e., of Matter. Thus we see that the double name of the 
Supreme implies that He is the Lord of both Life and 
Matter. Thus this name connotes the essential duality 
of Life and Matter found throughout all visible mani- 
festation. This idea is essentially the same as _ that 
developed much later in India—Purusha and Prakriti 


both emanating from the Supreme ISvara. 
2. The Charter of Spiritual Liberty: Zarathushtra 


brought to every human being what might be called ‘the 
charter of spiritual liberty’. This is the most refreshing 
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part of his message. At the very commencement of the 
Gathas he says : 
Hear with your ears the highest Truths I preach, 
And with illumined minds weigh them with care, 
Before you choose which of two Paths to tread, 
Deciding man by man, each one for each. 

Zarathushtra never asserted that the Path he pointed 
out must be followed by every person. There is no 
external authority flourished in our faces. The only 
authority a man should obey is his own ‘illumined mind’. 
Every man has full liberty to choose his own path in 
life after due deliberation. He has the fullest liberty to 
go to hell if he so chooses. The Prophet only points 
out the two paths open to man, and he tells us the con- 
sequences of following either of them. The choice is 
entirely man’s own. Every man has within him the divine 
gift of mind (manah, Sanskrit manas) ; and man is man 
because of his mind, and he is expected to make the fullest 
use of this divine gift. 

3. Personal Responsibility: Because man is granted the 
fullest liberty to choose his path, it follows necessarily 
that each individual is fully responsible for his every 
thought and word and deed. As he has sown, so shall 
he surely reap. Zarathushtra has very clearly pointed 
out the consequences of choosing ‘the Path of Good’ and 
of following ‘the Path of Evil’. No part of the consequences 
that follow can be avoided. The account is entered with 
the strictest exactitude in the Book of Life, and this account 
must be completely cleared. No prophet can intercede 
for forgiveness. Man’s own Inner Self is responsible for 
all that he gets, and turning back from Evil is the only 
way to avoid pain and grief. There is a beautiful allegory 
mentioned in one of the later texts. After death the Soul 
has to cross ‘the Bridge of the Judge’, and as he steps 
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upon it he sees a female form approaching him from the 
opposite side. This form is either beautiful and attractive, 
or ugly and repulsive. The Soul wants to know who she 
may be, and asks her. She answers, ‘I am the embodiment 
of thine own thoughts and words and deeds; whatever I 
am, thou hast created me’. 

The ‘evil’ person may, and often does, get outward 
success for a time; but at last inevitably comes a time 
when his victories crumble to dust. Then his better mind 
begins to consider ‘the Laws of Ahura’ and then he begins 
to understand what Truth and Righteousness mean. From 
that moment he begins to retrace his steps and to go along 
the Path of Truth. Every human being, no matter how 
wicked he may be, gets this moment of return. Once he 
turns his back upon the Path of Evil, he is on the way to 
ultimate release. There is no eternal hell. There is 
retribution and suffering ‘during long ages’, but there is no 
eternity of punishment. The ultimate destiny of every 
human being is to find the Path of Truth and along it to 
reach the region of Eternal Light and Life and Perfection 
where Ahura-Mazda dwells. 

The Law of Karma as thus proclaimed by Zarathushtra 
should have, as a necessary corollary, the teaching of 
rebirth. But in all the surviving theological literature of 
Zoroastrianism, whether in Avesta, or Pahlavi, or Persian, 
there is only one passage which speaks clearly about rebirth. 
This is a verse from the Gathas of Zarathushtra himself : 

But Souls whose inner Light continues dim, 
Who have not yet beheld the Light of Truth, 
Unto this Home of Falsehood shall return, 
Surrounded by false Leaders, Egos false, 

By those who think and speak and act untrue. 

‘This Home of Falsehood’ is certainly our world of 
illusion and maya. Apart from this single verse, there is no 
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clear mention of rebirth, but we may sense the teaching 

about rebirth by implication. 

There is another verse which says that 
Within the space of this one life on Earth 
Perfection can be reached by fervent Souls, 
Ardent in zeal, sincere in their toil. 

I personally believe that the teaching about rebirth 
has not been emphasized by Zarathushtra as much as by 
the Rishis of India because Zarathushtra has laid the 
greatest stress on action and continuous unceasing effort. 
The average human being with a belief in rebirth tends 
to become lax in his efforts to reach the Highest just 
because he thinks he has Eternity in front of him. 

4. The Origin of Evil: Zarathushtra has given his 
own idea of the origin of Evil. He says that in the 
beginning two primeval Spirits or Powers were ‘created by 
Mazda’; one was ‘Good’, the other ‘Evil’. They are 
opposed to each other in every respect. 

And when together did the Spirits Twain 
Foregather at Creation’s early dawn, 

Life did one make, the other made Not-Life, 
And thus Creation’s purpose is achieved. 

The important words are Life and Not-Life ; they are 
mutually exclusive and between these two all creation is 
included. The interplay of these two has created this 
All. One makes Life, the other Not-Life ; this is the 
essential dualism inherent in all creation, inherent in the 
very name of Ahura-Mazda Himself. Life is eternal and 
indestructible ; it is positive. Not-Life represents the 
Form-side, it is transient, non-eternal and negative. 

In Goethe's ‘Faust’, when Mephistopheles appears and 
Faust asks his name, the reply given is, ‘I am the Spirit of 
Eternal Negation’ ; and this is explained further that he is 
the power which, ever scheming evil, brings forth good 
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and consequently he is what mankind knows as ‘Sin’ or 
‘Evil’. Evil must exist in order that Good might be 
realized, and hence both Good and Evil are from Mazda. 
When human beings turn to the Form-side and turn to the 
transient and fleeting, they are necessarily following the 
Path of Evil. The Path of Good and Truth alone leads to 
Life. Evil is essentially the Eternal Negation, it is 
Not-Life. 

5. Truth, Love and Service: This Evil is in reality the 
absence of Life and, consequently, of Light. In order to 
achieve the ultimate Goal, in order to attain to Eternal 
Light and Life, Zarathushtra has explained the three 
fundamental Aspects of Ahura-Mazda. These three 
Aspects are Truth, Love and Service. The first Aspect 
is named ‘Asha’ in the Gathas. This word is the exact 
phonetic equivalent of the Vedic Rita. The full inner 
meaning of Asha is also exactly the same as that of Rita. 
Asha is best explained as the Eternal Law of God, which is 
Truth ; and Truth is indeed an Aspect of the Supreme. 
The best definition of Asha is contained in the last and 
inspired stanza of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ : 

That God which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 
Each human being has to realize this Asha in his innermost 
being. This realization comes through treading the Jndna- 
Marga, the Path of Wisdom. This is the Knowledge of 
the Self, the Para-Vidya of the Upanishads. 

The second Aspect of Ahura-Mazda in named ‘Vohu- 
Mano’. Ordinarily this name is translated ‘Good Mind’. 
But there is an ancient, obsolete root in Iranian, ‘vah’ 
(Sanskrit vas, sneharthe) meaning ‘to love. And so Vohu- 
Mano means ‘loving mind’. Vohu-Mano is the Love 
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Aspect of the Supreme. We realize Vohu-Mano by 
following the Bhakti-Marga, the. Path of Devotion. 
Devotion to the formless, invisible, intangible, mnirguna 
Supreme Being can be best understood by Jove for our 
human brothers, by trying to achieve human brotherhood. 

Acquiring knowledge of the Self and achieving love 
for all humanity does not mean the end of human effort. 
Perfection is still far away. Zarathushtra has definitely 
promised that every human being shall attain the Goal and 
shall achieve perfection and immortality. But nowhere in 
Zoroastrian Scriptures has individual salvation been 
mentioned. Whatever a man achieves along the spiritual 
path is always meant to be offered to his brother man as 
service to humanity. Activity is the third Aspect of the 
Supreme. It is essentially creative activity. In human 
life the highest form of activity is service. This is the 
Karma-Marga, better termed Seva-Marga. In the Gathas 
this Aspect is termed ‘Kshathra’ (the Strength) of Ahura. 
In the holiest mantra of Zoroastrianism it is stated that 
‘the Kshathra of Ahura Himself comes to him who becomes 
the shepherd of the meek’. The best reward of service is 
strength to render greater service. 

Human beings are endowed with the three H’s—Head, 
Heart and Hand. Perfection and Eternal Life can be 
attained by utilizing these three gifts to the utmost. 
Zarathushtra has shown us the three Paths of Knowledge, 
Love and Service. He has taught us to know, to love and 
to serve Man should first acquire Divine Wisdom, then 
he should cultivate Universal Love and, lastly, he should 
utilize both these in serving God, the Brother-Man. Thus 
shall the purpose of Creation be achieved.* 





* From a lecture delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta. 




















THE SAILENDRA EMPIRE OF ANCIENT 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


By 


SupHIR CHANDRA Ray, M.A. 


Various causes drove and allured many adventurous 
Indians during the early Christian centuries out of their 
homes to Far Eastern lands across the seas where they 
settled and founded several independent states. One such 
kingdom was Srivijaya, located in the island of Sumatra 
and ruled over by a line of powerful kings, known as the 
Sailendra dynasty. In course of time, the kingdom of 
Srivijaya grew into a mighty empire. It is not possible 
to write a connected history of the Sailendras. Their 
origin and early growth are still shrouded in mystery. 
Some facts about their later developments have however 
been recently discovered by the careful researches of 
western scholars from Chinese records, Arab accounts and 
from a study of the local inscriptions. The name of Sri- 
vijaya was not known to modern historians until it was 
brought to light by the eminent scholar G. Coedes in 1918. 

With perhaps a humble beginning in the 5th century 
A.D., of which we have hardly any record, the Sailendra 
empire enters history towards the close of the 7th century, 
when it was noticed by the Chinese traveller I-tsing, and 
then after a glorious career of unprecedented power and 
authority over the Malay Archipelago and the South- 
Eastern seas for five centuries, the empire passes away 
from our view at the end of the 13th century. 
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Early Chinese records mention two names Che-li-fo-che 
and San-fo-tsi while referring to the Sailendra capital. 
Arab writers also speak of Zabaj and Sribuja in the same 
context. The name Srivishaya. likewise occurs in Indian 
epigraphy. All these names are generally accepted to 
be equivalents of the name Srivijaya which was the capital 
of the Sailendra empire. It is possible that Srivijaya is 
the modern port of Palembang in Sumatra. 

I-tsing refers to the fame of Srivijaya during his visit to 
the capital at the end of the 7th century A.D. Srivijaya 
does not seem to have risen into prominence long before that 
period. The Chinese scholar stayed in Srivijaya for some 
years between 671 and 695 A.D, during both his outward 
and inward journey from China to India, and studied Sanskrit 
grammar there. He moreover copied and translated there 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts and also wrote books on Buddhist 
religion and Buddhist pilgrims of his time. Srivijaya was at 
that time a great centre of Buddhist studies as noted by this 
learned pilgrim. He specially recommended the place to 
Chinese priests for training before their arrival in India 
for further studies. Teachers of Srivijaya were moreover 
preferred to those of India. 

No archaeological monuments have been discovered 
in Srivijaya and inscriptions too are very few there, but 
such as have lately been discovered are important enough 
for throwing light on the history of the empire. Srivijaya 
appears to have started as a Hindu kingdom and a centre 
of Hindu culture in early christian centuries but it deve- 
loped into a powerful maritime empire and a great centre 
of Buddhistic studies later on under the patronage 
of the Sailendra rulers who were Mahayanists. The 
introduction of Buddhism into Java a little before this 
period is known from Chinese annals. Chinese and 
other sources also speak of regular communication 
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between Srivijaya and China on one hand and India 
on the other. 

Four inscriptions of the 7th century A.D. found in 
Sumatra and Banka definitely testify to the great supre- 
macy over the islands, exercised by the Sailendras who 
were preparing at the time for an attack on Java. Epi- 
graphic records further show that Java was ultimately 
conquered by the Sailendras a little later. The establish- 
ment of Sailendra rule in the Malay Peninsula about the 
same period is also proved by inscriptions. 

The Sailendras were great imperialists and their 
empire continued to grow for a century more. Thus by 
the end of the 8th century A.D. all the powers of Sumatra, 
Java, Malay, Bali, Borneo and of all the neighbouring 
islands had to submit to the vigourous rule of the 
Sailendras of Srivijaya who had built up an extensive 
maritime empire in south-east Asia by uniting the whole 
archipelago under their hegemony. They also succeeded 
in extending their control for sometime during this period 
over Kambuja (Cambodia) and made two naval raids on 
the coast of Anam as far as Tonkin in the north. 

Malayasia occupied in those days, a strategic position 
in the commercial world, being situated between India 
and the western lands on the one hand and China on the 
other. Hence the Sailendras served as an important link 
in international trade. Their fame travelled far and wide 
and their ports became the emporium of the world. 

There are differences of opinion regarding the original 
seat of the Sailendras, but it is generaily believed that 
they were at first the rulers of a kingdom in Sumatra and 
later on gradually extended their authority all over 
Indonesia, Malay Peninsula and Indo-China. 

In the hey-day of their power in the 8th century A.D. 
the Sailendras extended their empire to the furthest limits 
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in south-east Asia and thus not only developed Srivijaya 
into a great centre of politics and learning but also adorned 
Java with splendid monuments of art. The great Buddhist 
shrine of Borobudur is a wonderful creation of theirs. 
They also left their mark on the literature of Java. 
Inscriptions were written in highly ornate Sanskrit. The 
Sanskrit dictionary was translated into the local dialect 
under their patronage. The Sailendras also introduced a 
new type of culture—a rapproachement between Saivism 
and Buddhism and a blending of different forms of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, to be found in the masterpieces of 
Javanese art. Both Hindu and Buddhist art developed in 
Java and dotted the whole island with beautiful temples 
and sculpture during the Sailendra period. “Srivijaya 
thus played an important role in the world of culture. It 
was a half-way house, maritime and intellectual, between 
China and India.” 

By the 9th century however, the Sailendra power 
began to decline. Kambuja freed herself from their 
control and Java too followed suit a little later. But 
inspite of the loss of Kambuja and Java, the Sailendra 
empire retained its former position and it was still regarded 
by the outside world as the leading power in the Pacific 
region. Java and Srivijaya were however great rivals for 
a long time after Java's freedom from the Sailendra yoke. 

Both Arab and Chinese accounts testify to the political 
and commercial greatness of the Sailendra empire through- 
out the 10th century. In the beginning of the 11th 
century Java was again humbled by the Sailendras who 
then rose to the climax of their glory and came in closer 
contact with other great powers of the Asian world. Arab 
travellers have referred in eloquent terms to the great 
power and prosperity of the empire of “Maharaja”, which 
they call by the name of Zabaj or Sribuja. According to 
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one Arab account, the daily income of the king is 200 mans 
of gold made into a single brick. Srivijaya maintained 
diplomatic relations with China upto the 14th century. 
Several embassies are referred to in the Chinese annals as 
having been sent by San-fo-tsi to China with rich presents. 
They indicate a regular and systematic exchange between 
the two courts. 

Active intercourse between the Sailendras and north- 
east India is proved by the Nalanda Copper Plate issued 
in the 39th year of Devapala’s reign. The inscription 
records the building of a Vihara at Nalanda in 949 A.D. 
by the Sailendra king Balaputradeva of Srivijaya with the 
consent of the Pala Emperor Devapala of Bengal, who was 
kind enough to donate five villages for the maintenance of 
the monastery. This charter is a clear indication of the 
close contact and friendly diplomatic relations between 
Bengal and: Indonesia of the time. The large number of 
pilgrims, scholars and monks, coming from Suvarnadvipa 
(the Golden Island, as the Sailendra country was called) 
to Nalanda which was at the time a great centre of 
Buddhism in all Asia, necessited the provision of such a 
foundation. 

The Sailendras had also direct contact with the Cholas 
of south India. In the beginning they maintained friendly 
relations with each other as is evident from the construction 
of a second Vihara in the Chola country at Negapattam 
near Madras by another Sailendra king Srimaravijaya- 
tungavarman, son of Chudamanivarman. The Chola 
emperor Rajaraja the Great made the grant of a village to 
the Chudamani Vihara in 1006 A.D., which was confirmed 
by his illustrious son Rajendra Chola after Rajaraja’s death. 
This foundation too was probably created to provide for 
the amenities of the increasing number of visitors from 
Suvarnadvipa to south India. There was also trade 
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between the two countries. But these cordial relations 
were soon to cease. 

With the approach of the 11th century, the Sailendras 
became involved in a deadly struggle with the Cholas. 
The causes of this hostility have not yet been brought to 
light. There might have been commercial rivalry between 
the two maritime powers for supremacy over the south- 
eastern seas, which ultimately brought them into serious 
conflict with each other. The Sailendras were moreover 
probably afraid of losing their monopoly in trade with 
China by this competition. The Cholas under Rajaraja 
had at the time made a victorious march to Kalinga and 
lower Bengal and consequently felt themselves strong 
enough to send a big naval expedition against the 
Sailendras. Both the powers had a mighty navy but the 
equipment of the Chola navy on this occasion was far 
superior. Not long after 1006 A.D., a devastating war 
broke out between the Sailendras and Cholas and by 
1025 Rajendra Chola conquered the Sailendra empire 
comprising of Sumatra and Malay Peninsula. The Cholas 
however do not appear to have permanently occupied 
Srivijaya. The war between the Sailendras and the Cholas 
dragged on intermittently throughout the llth century. 
The Sailendras of course kept on resisting the foreign 
invasion with all their might and did not acknowledge 
defeat. They soon recovered their power and strengthened 
their position further by an alliance with Java. The 
Cholas on the other hand exacted from the Sailendras a 
nominal allegiance which had ultimately to be given up 
due to troubles at home. Disputed successions and other 
internal difficulties in both the empires put an end to this 
long-drawn war that had exhausted both the rivals. The 
effects of this struggle were more disastrous on the 
Sailendras. The Cholas too, after Rajendra’s death, found 
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it difficult to maintain their hold on a distant land across 
the sea. They had thus to withdraw from Suvarnadvipa 
at last. 

Friendly relations between the Sailendras and the 
Cholas were renewed in the long run. Since then the 
kingdom of Srivijaya existed for three centuries more but 
the Sailendras as a dynasty disappeared from history and 
nothing was heard of them after the beginning of the 
12th century. 

Arab accounts which are confirmed also by the report 
of a Chinese customs officer, show that the empire of Zabag 
or San-fo-tsi retained its glory till the middle of the 13th 
century. About that time one of her kings made two 
impolitic and unsuccessful expeditions to Ceylon and was 
defeated and killed in the last one. This disaster gave 
the death blow to the Srivijaya empire which had already 
been declining under the heavy pressure of the Javanese 
and Thai attacks from two sides and due to the rise of 
independent powers in Sumatra. Thus being surrounded 
by powerful rivals the Srivijaya empire fell and sank into 
the position of only a local power. Her decline was further 
accelerated by the coming of the Muslims in the 14th 
century. 

















INDIA’S INTERCOURSE WITH 
THE ANCIENT WEST 


By 


Pror. K. C. CHAKRAVARTI, M.A. 


In the remote past India formed an integral part of the 
Ancient East which extended from the Mediterranean to 
the Ganga Valley. This is proved by the prevalence of 
the strikingly similar Stone Age implements in this wide 
area. The Indus Valley civilization had a commercial 
and urban type of culture very similar to that of Sumer. 
That connections between the Indus Valley and _ the 
Euphrates Valley existed is not disputed but at this stage 
of our knowledge, we do not know fully in what direction 
and through what channels the intercourse took place. 
All that can be guessed is that Mohenjodaro, some 5000 
years ago, represented the ramification of India’s trade 
with the West. In the Old Testament there is the story of 
how Hiram, king of Tyre, sent his ships to Ophir to bring 
ivory, apes, peacocks, gold and precious stones for king 
Solomon. From Indian literature we know that there was 
a port called Sovira. Ophir or Sophir of the Bible was a 
sea-port on the Western coast and India undoubtedly was 
the country which exported those articles some 3000 years 
ago. The ruins of the palace of Nebuchadnazzar, when 
examined, revealed that Indian timber was used. Egyptian 
mummies too were found wrapped up in Indian muslin 
dyed with Indian indigo. The Pali literature contains 
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reference to Indian traders going to Babylon. Indian 
shipowners used to cross the seas and go to Vanga, or 
Takkola, or China, or Sovira, or Surat or Alexandria or 
the Koromandal coast, or Further India or to any other 
place where ships do congregate. Many of the ports could 
be reached by vessels sailing from the sea-port of Tamralipti 
in lower Bengal, from Champa or Bhagalpur (in Bihar), 
some 350 miles from the sea, from Pataliputra and even 
from Banaras, which was a very important commercial 
centre connecting Mathura, Taxila, Ujjain and Broach by 
the land route. Silk, muslin, the finer sorts of cloth, 
cutlery and armour, brocades, embroideries and rugs, 
perfumes and drugs, ivory and ivory-works, jewelry and 
gold (seldom silver) were the main articles in which the 
merchants dealt. 

Information about India is more reliable from Western 
sources from the sixth century B.C. and references to 
India are available in the Greek literature. At first 
India’s contact with Greece was through Persia. In those 
times, the North West of India including Afghanistan 
was known as Gandhara (the old name is retained in 
Kandahar in Afghanistan). At that time, the land to the 
east of the Indus was not much known to the Greek world. 
The Indus Valley of the Punjab, known to them as India, 
was annexed by Darius and in the list of the satrapies 
recorded in the inscriptions at Persepolis and Naksh-i- 
Rustam, the word Hi(n)du occurs in writing for the first time. 
It is obviously derived from Sindhu, the Sanskrit name of 
the river Indus and afterwards it passed as Jndoi, Indians, 
into Greek speech. In Latin, the name of a country is 
of the feminine gender and the suffix za is added, e.g. 
Germania, Britannia, Macedonia, etc and hence the word 
India. The Greeks were called Yavanas or Yonas in India. 
The Greeks living in the Ionian islands were, in those 
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times, subjects of the Persian empire and all Asian Greeks 
within the Persian empire were called Ionians. As India 
and the Ionian islands formed part of the Persian empire, 
many Indians and Ionian Greeks must have worked and 
lived together in the Persian capital. The word Jonia passed 
as Yavana into Indian speech. Herodotus who had little 
direct knowledge of India to the east of the Indus, knew 
something of the people living on the border of the Persian 
empire and wrote, “There be many nations of Indians, 
diverse one from the other in tongue ; some of them are 
roving tribes, some dwell in swamps of the river and 
live on raw fish which they catch from boats of reeds”’. 
He also wrote about the marsh-dwellers who dressed in 
garments made of some sort of water-reeds. The descrip- 
tion applies to some Indian tribes, even today. He told 
the Greek world for the first time, “of trees that bore wool, 
surpassing in beauty and quality the wool of sheep ; and 
that the Indians wear clothing that grow in the trees.” 
Another Greek wrote of the peculiar product of India, 
“the reeds that make honey without the agency of bees” 
(i.e. sugarcane). The West had honey but no sugar. 
In the Greek language there is no word for sugar. The 
word is derived from Sansk. Sarkara. 

Philological evidence regarding commercial intercourse 
between India and the West is interesting. Tin in Greek 
is kassiteros, in Sanskrit it is kastira. Clearly both the 
words are connected but we cannot categorically say that 
tin went from India to Greece. It may be that the trade 
in this article was in the opposite direction, as the word 
kastira found its way comparatively late into India. The 
word ‘elephant’ is, it has been said, derived from the 
Sanskrit ibha preceded by the Arabic article el. The 
Homeric Greeks used ivory, no doubt, and Europe did not 
know this animal before but it may be that ivory went to 
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Europe from Egypt rather than from India. The ape is 
kapi in Sanskrit, koph in Hebrew, kafu in Egyptian. Satin 
(cotton cloth) is sadin in Hebrew and sinthon in Greek. It 
must be connected with Sindhu in Sanskrit. The peacock is 
from togai in Tamil, from which we have éavus in Persian, 
tofos in Hebrew and taws in Greek. Two words are used in 
Greek for this bird, one is taws and the other is medikos — 
ornis, i.e. Median (Persian) birds. Rice is arus in Greek ; it 
is derived from arisi in Tamil. So is ginger derived from 
inji in Tamil, and pepper, Greek peperi, from pippali in 
Tamil. Cinnamon is kinnamomon in Greek, qinnamon in 
Hebrew ; it is karuppu or karppu in Tamil. 

From Indian literature we know that Kaviri-Pattinam, 
capital of Chola country on the Kaveri river, was a centre 
of international trade frequented by Yavana ships. The 
South Indian trade in pepper in course of time reached 
phenomenal proportions. When Alaric, the Goth, 
captured Rome in A.D.-410, we know from Roman 
sources, he demanded amongst other things, 3000 pounds 
of Indian pepper. Marco Polo says that the size of ships 
was measured by the number of baskets of pepper they 
could carry. On this basis, a ship of five or six thousand 
baskets of pepper should have a crew of two hundred 
sailors. Fa Hien in the fifth century A.D. writes that he 
went to China via the South East by a ship manned by 
Indians. Such ships moved freely from South India as 
late as the sixteenth century. 

The overland trade route lay through the North West. 
Today this area is extremely dry where the temperature 
fluctuates from terrible heat to severe cold. Rainfall is 
practically nil. In ancient times, however, the climate 
with sufficient rainfall was equable, and hence these areas 
were teeming with population. The Arab historians called 
Sind an oasis in the desert ; Strabo wrote that Alexander’s 
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invasion was impeded by heavy and violent monsoon 
and as late as the fourteenth century Timur lost his horses 
due to flood at Multan. A series of climatic changes has 
taken place in Central Asia including the North-West of 
India which have materially affected the course of history. 
Khotan, now a rainless desert was the seat of a flourishing 
civilization as late as the ninth century. So was the North- 
West and through this area India maintained her contact 
with the West. The Persian provinces of the Macedonian 
Greeks and subsequently of Rome was the meeting ground. 
Contact was maintained over this region not only with 
Europe and Africa but also with China. During the 
Indo-Bactrian rule and also under the Kushanas, the 
Chinese Sinkiang, the Greek Bactria and the Hindu and 
Buddhist Punjab, Kashmir and Afghanistan—all were, on 
occasions, held more or less under one government. The 
bulk of India’s trade mostly went by the land route, 
though it was long and tedious. After sometime the clever 
and adventurous Arab merchants used to sail by the coast 
line and trade between the ports of Palestine and those on 
Western India continued in this way.. After sometime 
the trade wind called mcawsim in Arabic (literally a 
periodical fair) from which ‘monsoon’ is derived, was 
discovered. It was found that during some particular 
months when a strong wind blew from the west to the east, 
a ship from the east of Africa could reach straight any 
port on the Western coast of India within two months. 
Three months after, when the direction of the wind 
changed, the ships could sail back with cargoe from India. 
From Greek literature we know that Hippalus, a Greek 
sea-captain, was the first to note it. After this discovery 
the volume of Indian trade vastly increased. Persian, 
Arab, Greek and Indian ships started from the Indian 
ports and reached the ports of the Persian Gulf. From 
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there, by the Euphrates, cargoes would go up and reach 
Damascus and Antioch, and finally reach the Medi- 
terranean. Another route lay by the Red Sea. Cargoes 
would be unloaded at Berenike or Myos Hormos on the 
Egyptian side of the Red Sea. From such a port they 
would reach the Nile and ultimately Alexandria which at 
this time replaced Athens and became the centre of the 
Hellenic world and was second only to Rome. Trade 
from all parts of the then known world centred round it. 
According to Strabo, in one year, as many as 120 ships 
sailed for India. An Indian sailor, shipwrecked in the 
Red Sea, was known to have been rescued and taken to 
Alexandria where he came to be associated with an 
interesting Greek sea-captain, Eudoxes who came to India 
twice. He hit upon the bold idea of reaching India direct 
from Alexandria by going round the whole of the African 
continent. He attempted twice. Once he was ship- 
wrecked. What happened the second time is not known. 
Only in the fifteenth century, Vasco de Gama discovered 
this sea route. By the first century A.D. the Red Sea route 
became well-known and sufficient information regarding 
India, her coasts, ports, imports and exports, climate, 
political condition etc was available to the Alexandrians. 
In the first century A.D. an Alexandrian Greek wrote 
anonymously a book, known as the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea. It is in the nature of a directory for the use of sailors 
and traders. It gives a lot of information regarding the 
sea ports, exports and imports, political and climatic 
condition etc of India. From this we know that Barygaza, 
modern Broach on the mouth of the Narbada, was a 
flourishing port. The western as well as eastern coasts of 
the Indian Peninsula had a good number of ports, most of 
which are identified. We are also told what merchandise 
these ports handled. 
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In 20 B.C. we hear of Augustus receiving an embassy 
from king Pandion. At the beginning of the second century 
A.D. the Roman empire was within 600 miles from India. 
Rome established cordial relations with the Kushanas of 
India, mainly to neutralise the Parthians that stood 
between India and Rome. From the Kushanas, an 
embassy was sent to Rome and the Indians were shown 
great courtesy and were offered Senator’s seats. Rome 
soon developed a passion for the luxury articles exported 
from India. There was a strong demand for Chinese silk 
and Indian muslin which were literally weighed against 
gold. The bulk of the silk trade was handled by the 
Indian traders of the North West. Trade by the sea route 
also increased. A large quantity of Roman coins was 
discovered in South India where gold coins were not 
melted as was the custom in the North-West but circulated 
freely. From a study of these coins it appears that there 
was not much trade between India and Rome before the 
Consulate. With Augustus the trade grew, culminating 
about the time of Nero who died in A.D. 68. From this 
time till Caracalla (A.D. 217), the trade declined but 
revived again, though slightly, under the Byzantine 
emperors. Petronius complained that fashionable Roman 
ladies exposed their charms much too immodestly by 
clothing themselves in the wabs of woven wind as he called 
the muslin imported from India. Pliny stated that India 
drained the Roman empire annually to the extent of 
55,000,000 sesterces, equal to £ 4,87,000, sending in return 
goods which sold up a hundred time their value in India. 
Tamil literature contains references to beautiful Yavana 
ships. The ships had Greek sailors, some of whom were 
engaged as palace guards. Obviously many of them could 
not speak the local language fluently and in Tamil literature 
they are referred to as dumb Mlechchhas. South India’s 
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contact with the West is evident in a second century papyrus 
manuscript of a Greek drama. The heroine of the drama 
was shipwrecked on the western coast of India and a 
conversation took place between an Indian king and one 
of his retinue. This is rendered in an unintelligible jargon 
by a character ef the play. When transliterated from 
Greek, this peculiar jargon has been found to be the 
Kanarese language. In South India many Jews and 
Syrian Christians, in order to escape from Roman 
persecution in the first century, came and settled. Persian 
Christians persecuted by the Sassanids also arrived in the 
fourth century. Many Arab Muslims came and settled. 
From the account of a Greek monk who wrote in the sixth 
century a book known as Christian Topography, we learn 
that the Christian communities belonged to the Persian or 
Nestorian Church and that their dignitaries were all . 
appointed from Persia. After the fall of the Kushanas 

confusion followed in the North-West. Foreign tribes, 

uncontrolled by any strong and centralised government, 

} began to disturb this area, and with the rise of the Muslim 

power in Arabia, the South Indian maritime activities in 

the Arabian sea declined. 


























NOTES AND NEWS 


e 
CHANGE OF OUR ADDRESS 


Our readers and correspondents will kindly note that the 
offices of ICCR are now housed in Pataudi House, New Delhi-1. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ACADEMIC BopIEs 

For the preservation and promotion of Tribal culture, a State 
research institute is to be set up in Calcutta with a library and a 
museum, which will also compile text-books and dictionaries in tribal 
languages as well as collect folksongs and folklore. Tribal members 
of Legislatures, linguists etc will be closely associated with the 
institute. 

A centre for the study of modern Indian languages is soon to 
be opened at the Deccan College in Poona in collaboration with the 
Rockefeller Foundation of U.S.A. This centre will start a fresh 
linguistic survey of India and will also undertake the compilation 
of a vocabulary common to all the spoken languages of India. 


A Screntiric ITEM 

The Drug Research Laboratory, Jammu has prepared a strong 
insecticide from the extract of Pyrethrum (chrysanthemum) flowers, 
for use in agricultural, veterinary and household purposes. A stable 
non-greasy cream has also been prepared with this extract, which 
when applied as a thin film to exposed skin surfaces affords almost 
complete protection against mosquito bites for about 5 hours. 
Systematic cultivation of this flower is now being undertaken in the 
State of Kashmir and Jammu. 


ArT IN INDIAN LIFE 

The National Academy of Art (Lalit Kala Akadami) was 
inaugurated at a meeting held in New Delhi on the 5th August. 
This is the third National Academy set up, the other two being the 
Academy of Dance, Music and Drama and the Academy of Letters. 
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Presiding over the inaugural meeting Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Union Minister for Education said that in the field of architecture, 
India had monuments which challenged comparison with the best 
anywhere. Her scluptures had a plasticity and vitality that evoked 
the admiration of most critics. Her paintings, whether the ageless 
frescoes of Ajanta or the exquisite miniatures of the Middle Ages, 
were a precious heritage for the world. 

Maulana Azad said he haa always been of the view that apart 
from the intrinsic value of art, it was an essential element in education. 
It developed feelings and aesthetic sensibilities of man. 

He referred to a decision of the UNESCO to take initiative 
in organizing a regional seminar on “Arts and Crafts in General 
Education and Community Life” in Tokyo and said: “It appears 
to me right that the UNESCO seminar should lay such stress on 
the place of art in everyday life. Here in India we have always 
recognized that art is an essential element in the culture of the 
individual and the community. We have our simple village women 
who do beautiful “alpana” and decoration in their homes. We have 
our village craftsmen who weave designs and patterns that are the 
envy of trained artists in sophisticated countries of Europe and 
America. 

“If we ask how even the poor in India have developed such 
pure tastes in art, the answer to my mind is that this is due to the 
splendid architectural and sculptural work we find in our religious 
buildings. From earliest times, the temple was not only a place of 
worship but a place of beauty. During the middle ages magnificent 
mosques were built which combined great nobility with great 
simplicity. The common man who was continually seeing these 
splendid works of art could not but develop pure and refined tastes.” 

He said a country which produced Konarak or the Brihadeswara 
temple or the Taj Mahal had not only a high conception but also 
inimitable skill in art. ‘The minds which conceived these noble 
edifices, the hands which shaped them and the patronage which made 
their construction possible evoke our admiration to this day.” 

Shri D. P. Roy Chowdhury, Principal of the Government School 
of Art, Madras, who has been appointed the Chairman of this 
Academy, discussing problems of artists’ life in his address said : 
“I know when and why their moods threaten a volcanic erruption. 
Such sudden outbrusts may appear to be without any provocation 
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but nothing happens without a cause. These disturbing factors are 
caused either by a simple physical hunger or suppressed agony of an 
unfulfilled desire for recognition. I have some experience of all 
these elements, which, I hope, will come to my help in the discharge 
of my duties. The right kind of encouragement to artists is essential 
to extract from them their proper contribution to the nation’s, 
cultural wealth”. 


Community Projects 
A joint four-nation official delegation from Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia and the Philippines will tour India to study the working of 
the Community Projects started in India. 


ETHICS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Sardar K. M. Panikkar said in a broadcast talk from the Delhi 
Station of All India Radio that India alone of the nations, new 
though she was to international life, ventured to differ both from 
those who called on the world to organise against Communism and 
those who declared that nutrality was no longer possible, and to preach 
to a sceptic world the possibility of a peaceful co-existence. To most 
foreign offices in the world this attitude, he said, came as a surprise. 
Many had expected the new State which was weak from the military 
point of view and only slowly recovering from the effects of partition, 
to follow meekly in the footsteps of Britain or at least to co-operate 
with Anglo-American policy. To the Communist world also India 
was the dark horse. They could not believe that a country which 
was neither Communist nor organised as a people’s democracy, could 
take an independent line in the relations between the two blocs. 

Sardar Panikkar said the five principles enunciated in the Nehru- 
Chou declaration issued simultaneously in Delhi and Peking on June 
28 might well be considered the Pancha Sila or the five bases of conduct 
which India had consistently preached and attempted to follow in 
her international relations. The principles were: Mutual respect 
for each other, territorial integrity and sovereignty, non-aggression, 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, equality and mutual 
benefit and peaceful co-existence. Peaceful co-existence of nations 
which was the last of the five was possible only on the basis of the 
other four which might indeed be said to constitute a very welcome 
definition of what peaceful co-existence meant. 
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It was India that was the original advocate of this idea. “It is 
her cunsistent championing of this principle—that it is not only possible 
but essential that nations, however much they may differ from each 
other, should find ways of living together—that separated her both 
from those who advocated containment of Communism, that is of 
drawing of a cordon sanitaire around the Communist nations, and others 
who declared that every nation had perforce to lean to one side or 
the other,” he said. Sardar Panikkar concluded that the Nehru-Chou 
declaration constituted a turning point in Asian history. It was an 
assurance to the States of Asia that China respected their sovereignty 
and political structure and was prepared to treat them on the basis 
of equality and respect. It was also an affirmation of the solidarity 
of Asian opinion, and of the determination of Asian peoples to settle 
their own affairs without external intervention. 


REPORT OF THE Press ComMIssION 

The Commission appointed by the Govt. of India sometime ago 
to review comprehensively all matters concerning the Press in India, has 
issued its report, from which the following extracts may be mentioned : 

The Commission considers it essential that all journalists should 
feel themselves bound by a certain code of ethics, The formulation 
of a code bearing all these principles in mind would be one of the 
prime duties and responsibilities of the Press Council, when it is 
established. ‘The Commission has enunciated certain principles, which 
it considers, should find a place in a code of journalistic ethics. It 
feels that journalists should regard their calling as a trust and that 
they should attach due value to fundamental, human and social rights 
and shall hold good faith and fair play in news reports and comments 
as essential professional obligations. Journalists should observe due 
restraint in reports and comments which are likely to aggravate 
tensions leading to violence. 

Dissemination of information should be factually accurate and 
responsibility should be assumed for all information and comments 
published, and unconfirmed news should be identified and treated as 
such. Any report found to be inaccurate and any comment based on 
inaccurate reports should be voluntarily rectified. It deprecates as 
unjournalistic and derogatory to the dignity of the profession’ the 
carrying on of personal controversies in the Press where any public 
issue is involved. It regards as unprofessional giving currency in the 
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Press to rumours or gossip affecting the private lives of individuals. 
It recommends that in obtaining news or pictures nothing should be 
done which would cause pain or humiliation to persons concerned. 

In its view, an editor is one who is charged with, and exercises 
the responsibility for editing and supervising the contents of the paper 
and devotes his attention primarily to the discharge of such 
responsibility. While not denying to the owner or proprietor his basic 
right to have his point of view expressed through the paper, the 
Commission holds that when a proprietor chooses his editor, he should 
also delegate to him a measure of individual authority which would 
enable him to carry out the policy and to resist any attempt to divert 
the policy in anti-social directions. With a view to stabilizing and 
defining the editor’s ultimate responsibility in the conduct of a news- 
paper, the Commission recommends that the appointment of an editor 
should invariably be attended with the execution of a contract of 
employment or letter of appointment laying down the general policy 
of the paper in as precise terms as possible. The contract should also 
make provision for the determination of editorial policy on such matters 
as have not been covered specifically by the contract and for the 
settlement of any differences arising therefrom. 

' In any event, the editor in discharging his responsibility shall be 
bound by the generally accepted code of journalistic ethics and practice. 
If a difference of opinion arises on a question of policy within the 
general statement of policy embodied in the contract of appointment 
and such difference is considered by either party to be so vital as to 
necessitate severance of employment, the liability for damages and the 
extent thereof up to the limit specified in the contract, should be 
determined by some outside authority. It recommends that the Press 
Council would be the proper authority to whom the matter should be 
referred for arbitration on this point. 

In the matter of presentation of news, there should be no question 
of favouring a particular policy or trimming the news to suit that 
policy, and it should be the responsibility of the editor as a professional 
man to decide finally what items of news should go in a paper and the 
owner should not be in a position to order a blacking out of any item 
of news unless of course, its publication would offend against the law. 

The Commission is of the opinion that the newspaper is essentially 
a public utility and whatever may be the precise form of ownership, 
the exercise of ownership rights may have to be subject to some 
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measures of restraint and regulation. In connexion with instances 
where the policy of a paper has been dictated by the proprietors to suit 
their personal interests, the Commission recommends, as a safeguard, 
the periodical publication in the paper of a complete statement of the 
names of the proprietors and responsible executives on the newspaper, 
so that the public could judge for themselves the extent to which the 
views expressed in the paper may have to be rejected as being possibly 
biased. It has no doubt that exercise by the individual owner of the 
right of control does carry with it the very real danger of misuse of 
the Press for personal or purely commercial purposes. The remedy, 
in its opinion, lies in diffusion of effective control, or in order to 
bring this about, diffusion of ownership among a large number of 
persons so that the chances of any dominant interests among the group 
of owners could be eliminated or cancelled mutually. 

The Commission adds that news agencies should not be State- 
owned or State-controlled and it is essential, if Indian agencies are to 
function statisfactorily, that any assistance from the State should have 
no strings attached and the State should not have any voice in the 
control of the agency either editorially or administratively. 

The Commission holds that the liberty and freedom to place 
advertisements wherever he likes which a private advertiser enjoys 
cannot be conceded to the Government which is a trustee of public 
funds and, therefore, bound to utilize them without discrimination to 
the best advantage of the public. The Commission however, agrees 
with the view that advertisements cannot be claimed as a matter of 
right and that the Government would be justified in withholding 
advertisements from papers which habityally indulge in journalism 
which is obscene, scurrilous, which includes elements of coarseness, 
vulgarity and abusiveness and gives incitement to violence or endangers 
the security of the State. Two of the members felt that newspapers 
should, on request, be informed of the reasons for withholding 
advertisements. The Commission is unanimous in the view that 
withdrawal of advertisements cannot be and should not be made a 
substitute for or alternative to legal action. 


Inp1A’s ART-GIFTS TO SINGAPORE 
A collection of 12 antiquities, most of them of considerable artistic 
value, has been sent by the Government of India to Singapore for the 
proposed National Museum there. The collection has been made 
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with a view to giving glimpses of India’s evolving civilisation from 
the time of the Mohenjo-daro civilisation in the third milennium 
B.C. to the 10th century A.D. The collection includes a marble 
sculpture showing in the centre the Bodhi tree resting on a medallion 
with the three jewels (triratna) of Buddhism and another marble piece 
showing a royal procession, probably representing King Prasenajit’s 
visit to Buddha. Both are from Nagarjunikonda and belong to the 
second century A.D. Nagarjunikonda in Guntur District in Andhra 
State, named after Nagarjuna, a Buddhist saint of the second century 
A.D., contains the ruins of a number of Buddhist establishments, stupas 
and monasteries. The sixth century standing sandstone image of 
Buddha in diaphanous drapery and an eighth century sandstone sculp- 
ture of Tara, the Buddhist goddess, are two specimens from Sarnath 
included in the collection. Two 10th century sculptures from 
Khajuraho, one of Siva and Parvati and the other of a Jain Tirthankara 
are also in the collection. Khajuraho is in Bundelkhand and possesses 
a large number of temples, for which the place is now renowned. 
Built in the 10th and the 11th centuries, they form one of the most 
important groups of temples in North India. 


SPREAD OF AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE 
In order to make the results of agricultural research available 
to the farmer in the field through the printed word, the Central and 
the State Governments of India, it is announced, have installed special 
uptodate printing machinery for the production of suitable literature 


in the regional languages. 


ICCR News 

Further financial grants for equipment, library etc have been 
made to the Ramakrishna Mission, Rangoon and to the China-Bharata- 
Samskriti, Calcutta. Financial assistance has also been given to 
the following for purposes as indicated—(i) To Dr. Suhrid Sinha of 
the Experimental Psychology Dept. of Calcutta University for attending 
a Pan Indian Ocean Conference of Psychologists to be held in Perth, 
Australia, (ii) to Prof. Hadi Hasan of Aligarh University for publishing 
in Persian a selection from his writings, (iii) to Mr. S. M. Kapwepwe, 
an African student, for studying Gandhian Basic Education at 
Sevagram, Wardha, and (iv) to Mr. E. P. Mtepuka, a Central African 
journalist, for studying journalism in India. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Hindu Social Organisation, by Pandhari-Nath Prabhu, New Revised ed. 
pub. 1954 by Popular Book Depot, Lamington Road, Bombay—7, 
pp. 393, Price Rs. 20/-. 

This book is a study of the socio-psychological and the ideological 
foundations of Hindu Social institutions. This revised edition has 
been enriched by the addition of new materials and interpretations 
and some portions have been entirely rewritten. A scientific and 
analytical study of social institutions should precede any serious 
attempt to modify or transform them. The author discusses the 
Hindu view of life and tells us how the life of a Hindu was closely 
bound up with the concept of Dharma, and how other elements of 
life follow it. His interpretation of the concept of Dharma is brilliant 
and thought-provoking. He also describes various other Dharmas 
such as Asrama-dharma, kula-dharma and varna-dharma, on which 
Hindu society is based. He gives us an account of the ancient Indian 
educational system with particular reference to its ideals, practices 
and psychology, and he discusses Hindu marriage with all its rituals, 
particular stress being laid on its ideals and purpose which testify to 
its sacramental character. The ideal of Hindu marriage is to have 
progeny and to observe the kula-dharma, which leads to a stage which 
has been universally idealised by the Hindu writers, viz. family 
organisation which is “a nursery where the individual learns his 
lesson in social life.” The author discusses also the Hindu attitude 
towards woman with special reference to her position in the society. 
No discussion has, however, been made of the other two Aéramas of 
old age. Such a discussion would have certainly given us a more 
complete picture of the four stages of life, The author has discussed 
the most complicated topic of Varna-dharma. The caste’system as it 
stands today is indeed the result of the concept of hereditary principle 
but originally the system was based on the principle of gunas or 
merits. The author’s analysis of all the organic elements of the 
Hindu social organisation is praiseworthy. His treatment is scientific 
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and his handling of the original sources satisfactory. In fact he has 
presented to us a mass of material to be found rarely in any other 
book of its kind. 

In recent years various attempts are being made to introduce 
reforms in our social organisation. The author has discussed the 
shortcomings both of ultra-modernity and orthodoxy but he says 
however, in defence of the Sastras that “instead of trying to live up 
to it, we have been either misconstruing it or otherwise trying to ape 
blindly the ways and methods of strange cultures and peoples.” 
There is no denying this fact but at the same time it is to be noted 
that the Hindu social organisation as it stands today is the outcome 
of many changes effected during successive ages. It is the result of 
acculturation of many cultures and peoples. The Hindu social 
organisation has most wonderfully stood the test of time because it 
possessed the character of mobility and elasticity and thereby most 
successfully accommodated all the cultural traits that migrated to 
India. It had again a wonderful absorbing vitality of its own—not 
necessarily sticking to its own regidly but also providing room for 
other traits as well. That is why the organism of Hindu society had 
to undergo changes in accordance with the changing circumstances. 
During recent times we are passing through a crisis and conditions 
are changing fast. What is really needed is an adjustment with these 
changing conditions and not a belief in the finality of scriptual 


prescriptions. 
S. R. Das. 


Tirukkural, with English trans, commentary and introduction, by 
Prof. A. Chakravarti, pub. 1953 by M. H. Shah, 2/2 Lalbagh Road, 
Bangalore—2, pp. 718, price Rs. 15/-. 

The Kural (the prefix Tiru being the Tamil equivalent of the 
Sansk. honorific Sri), the famous Book of Wisdom of Tamil literature, 
known as the Tamil Veda, is probably a work of c. 2nd century A.D. ° 
It is a metrical work, a collection of about 1330 couplets divided 
into 133 chapters dealing with a variety of subjects falling under 
the three main heads of moral and social virtues, kingly duties, and 
love between youth and maiden or between husband and wife. The 
authorship of this work is attributed to (Tiru)Valluvar whose wisdom 
is combined with such terseness of expression as to earn the compli- 
ment—“The Kural is a semi-perforated mustard seed, into which 
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the poet has poured the contents of the seven seas”—from one of his 
near contemporaries. The tone and aim of the author is to show 
that ethical conduct is the best mode of life, and the essence of 
Dharma to him is ahims@ or non-injury to any living being. The 
work has already been translated into several European languages, 
based on a number of classical commentaries. The present book is 
a revised translation on the same basis, which, we hope, will be of 
great interest to all lovers of ancient literature, specially to believers 
in ahimsa. 


El Libro de la gran extincio’n de Gotama el Buddha, by Raul A. Ruy, 
pub. 1953 by Libreria Hachette S. A., Rivadavia 739/745, Buenos 
Aires, pp. 218. 

This is an annotated trans. in Spanish of the Pali Mahaparinibbana 
Suttanta of the Digha-Nikaya, the Book of the Great Demise of 
Gautama the Buddha, which narrates in full the events and utterances 
of the last days of the great Teacher. We congratulate the author 
for his devoted labour and hope the book will help arouse the interest 
of the Spanish-speaking readers in the personality and noble teachings 
of Buddha. 


Art Experience, by M. Hiriyanna, pub. 1954 by Kavyalaya Publishers, 
Mysore, pp. 86, price Rs. 6/-. 

Not many writers on Indian philosophical subjects have the 
lucid style of the late Prof. Hiriyanna in dealing with difficult themes, 
and the depth of his scholarship hardly needs commendation. 
This is a reprint of some of the says of the late Professor on 
Indian Aesthetics. It deals with some standard texts in Sanskrit on 
the canons of literary criticism and proceeds to examine the Indian 
theory of the rasas from the aesthetic as well as the philosophical 
standpoints. Students of poetry and art and of the relation of 
aesthetics to morality will derive considerable benefit from a study 
of this illuminating analysis. 


Sanchit Anajke Kige aur unka Daman (In Hindi), by Prof. Dr. Atul 
Chandra Sen, pub. 1954 by Motilal Banarasidas & Co., Patna—4, 
price as. -/15/-. 

This illustrated handbook by an eminent specialist, is the first 
of its kind in any Indian language on the subject of stored grain 
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pests and their control by cheap means. We recommend it specially 
to Community Projects workers and others interested in the welfare 


of agriculturists. 


Arthaniti o Karatattva (in Bengali), by Sudhakanta De, pub. by 
Vangiya-Sahitya-Parishad, price Rs. 12/-. 

This is a transl. of Ricardo’s classical work “Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation” and is a valuable contribution to the growth 
of literature on the subject in Bengali. 
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The Pathway of Perfection, by G. Hodson, Theosophical. Pub. House, 
Adyar, Madras, Rs. 1/12/-. 

Konarak, by L. N. Sahu, Servants of India Society, Cuttack, Rs. 1/4/-. 
Bharatiya-Samskyti, Vol. I, No. 1, a .Quarterly, 3-D Central St., 
Bangalore—1, as. -/8/-. 

Vedanta Kesari, Holy Mother Birth Centenary No., July 1954, 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras—4. 

Careers and Courses, educational and cultural Monthly, August 1954 
Independence No., 94 Baird Road, P. B. 319, New Delhi—1. 











